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Seven Steps Ahead 


—that’s why GMC trucks assure better haulage 


Continuous, economical and reliable transportation has 
been advanced further in the past two years by the 
improvements that have been built into GMC 
trucks than it has been furthered by all other motor 
trucks in ten years. Every one of these improve- 
ments develop more economy, increase the utility, 
and make possible a longer life for these trucks. 


1 GMC Two-Range Transmis- 

* sion—Has revolutionized motor 
truck design by combining more pulling 
power and more speed in the same truck 
with an economical power plant. 


2 Removable Cylinder Walls — 

* Produce more fuel economy and 
more engine efficiency because they do 
not get out of round with pistons. Can 
be replaced in two hours at small cost. 


Radius Rods—Give driving 
thrust to truck, leaving springs to 
cushion load only. Hold axle fixed, mak- 
ing brakes function the same when truck 
is loaded or empty. 


4 Pump-Thermo Syphon Cool- 

* ing.Sends cold water around valves 
and firing chambers while warmer water, 
functioning by thermo-syphon action, 
circulates around cylinders, increasing 


vaporization of fuel and therefore econ- 
omy of operation. 


Removable Valve Lifter As- 
semblies—Make adjustment and 
replacement of tappets and rollers 
simpler and quicker. Permits four-min- 
ute access to crankcase for inspection 
without removing pan. 


Pressure Lubrication—A 
special GMC system which posi- 
tively insures a film of oil under high 
pressure on every bearing of the engine. 
Promotes economy of oil and increases 
the life of the engine. 


Prices—GMC Trucks offer more 

© quality at a lower price than has 

ever been offered before. The list prices 

are: One-ton $1295; Two-ton $2375; 

Three and One-Half-ton $3600; Five-ton 
$3950; Tax to be added. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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\\ THE TREAD OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD ih 








Every day the volume of praise of the Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord tire increases. There is nothing you 
can possibly desire in tire service that you will not find 
at its best in the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


1—ONE QUALITY 


The one quality of material 
and workmanshipis signified 
by the name of Goodrich. 


2—ANY SIZE WANTED 


Silvertowns are made in ev- 
ery size from 30x3% up, so 
that no matter what car you 
drive you can ride on Silver- 
towns. They will deliver the 
maximum of wear and sat- 
isfaction. 


3—ANTLSKID 


The most widely copied 
tread in the world. It resists 
skids and, because of its 
thick, tough, specially com- 


pounded rubber, gives long . 


road service. It is the tread 
that made tire history! 


4—PERFORMANCE 


Long wear, long mileage 
and unusual service are built 
into every Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord Tire. 


5—FAIR-LIST PRICE 

Goodrich inaugurated the 
Fair-List plan of tire pricing 
on basis of fair treatment to 
the car owner and a fair deal 
to the tire dealer. It is the 
Goodrich principle to make 
every dollar pay you a full 
dollar’s worth. 


» » ~ 


Put Silvertowns on your 
car and see what it means to 
have tires that are specially 
designed for such service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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HERE are three illustrious 

features of the Waldorf- 

Astoria: Its fame as a 
scene of great functions, its 
cuisine, under a famous maitre 
d’hotel and its /ocation on Fifth 
Avenue. 


Men of affairs are guests of 
the Waldorf because they in- 
variably seek an atmosphere of 
dignity, quality and comfort. 
Its prestige is reflected to its 
guests. To enjoy its hospital- 
ity is a distinction and always 
a pleasant remembrance. 


Che Waldorf- (storia. 
Fifth Avenue 93? anv 34° Streets. New York 


LL.M Boomer, President-Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the pm number. I enclose check for $4 for a ' next 2 


numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1. 00 extra. 
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Oren U.S. Government ships have brought you new busi- 
ness opportunity! A giant continent—— with more than 
65,000,000 people—has been brought 5 days nearer to you! 
Now you may send your representative or go yourself to South 
America without waste of time! ‘The fares have been cut more than 
25 %,making the cost of travel low. Now you can reach this barely 
touched market almost as cheaply as you do the crowded markets 
of the United States! Personal observation alone can give you an 
adequate idea of the opportunities South America holds for you. 


Only 11 Days to Rio 


And this is the year to go! In September, Rio de Janeiro will 
be the scene of a great world’s Fair, to celebrate Brazil’s 100th 
year of independence. The special round-trip rate to the Ex- 
position is only $450! All the leading nations of the world will 
be there. You will see in kaleidoscopic array the products of 
Brazil and those of your foreign competitors for her trade. 
South America’s commercial importance is rapidly being real- 
ized throughout the world. The new low fares on the fastest 
and finest ships on the South American run make this an 
extraordinary opportunity you cannot afford to miss. 


Send the information blank below for the booklet telling 
about the new American ships. They are magnificent 21,000 
ton oil-burners equipped with every modern comfort and lux- 
ury. They make the fastest time on the South American run— 
11 days to Rio de Janeiro. They are operated for the Gov- 
ernment by the Munson Steamship Lines, which with 50 years’ 
successful experience gives service that is famous on the 
seas. Write for details today. 


For information regarding reservations address: 
Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 

Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOART® 


in South America 
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Next Sailings Are: 


S.S. Western World 
July 8th 


S.S. Southern Cross 
July 22nd 


§.S.American Legion 
‘ ; August 5th 
Write for Booklet S.S. Pan America 

Your Government wishes the name of August 19th 

every prospective traveler, If you are Fortnightly thereafter 
considering an ocean voyage anywhere 
send the information blank now. You will 
receive the Government’s valuable book- 
let of authentic travel information and 
description of the U. 8. Government 
ships. You will be under no obligations, 





INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Desk Washington, D. C. 
B-133 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet 
giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to South America. 
I would travel 1st class [], 24[_], 3d{_]. 


If I go date will be about 





My Name——___—_—_—_—_—_——— Sane eS 


Business or Profession —__—— es 





My Street No. or | See 

















Town — Siate 7 
\ ; 
au 
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What portion of your net 
profits is the result of your own 
individual effort—your competi- 
tive efficiency—and what portion 
accrues from changes in business 
conditions which are beyond your 
control? 

The more or less startling re- 
sults of the investigation made 
by Professor David Friday of the 
University of Michigan showed 
thit the greater part of industrial 
profits was the result of changes 
in fundamental conditions. A 
more extensive investigation just 
completed, covering over 400 con- 
cerns in 26 general industrial 
classes shows that 57% of the net 
profits of these concerns results from 
changing business conditions — but 
43% results from individual effort 
and competitive efficiency! 

The utter folly of trying to 
shut your eyes to fundamental 
conditions—of trying to run cross 








Interest of Sounder Business for America 


WHAT DETERMINES YOUR PROFITS? 


current or counter to them is 
apparent. By co-operating with 
them you can more than double 
the results of your individual 
effort, but by running against 
fundamental conditions the profit 
made by that same individual 
effort may be wiped out and you 
face a loss. 


A thorough knowledge of com- 
ing conditions will increase sales, 
avoid losses, increase efficiency, 
and add to the profits of every 
department of your business — 
such knowledge therefore means profit 
insurance for ‘you. 


Further, in co-operating with 
fundamental conditions you be- 
come a stabilizing factor in your 
business community and help to 
eliminate the extremes of silk 
shirted prosperity with its soaring 
prices, and the inevitable reaction 
of shut downs, idleness, bread 
lines, and suffering that now be- 
set American Business. 
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How Business Barometer Reads 





What to Guard Against and What to Watch Closely 


By B. C. Forbes 


ESPITE strikes and threats of 
D more strikes, despite irreg- 
ular fluctuations in the stock 
market, despite rising resentment 
against the proposed tariff, despite a 
relapse in the principal foreign ex- 
changes and an ominous break in 
marks, despite rather uncomfortable 
eating into reserve stocks of coal, and 
despite the arrival of the traditionally 
dull summer months, the general 
business trend is still forward, and 
confidence continues to become 
stronger. 

This attitude should prove 


ing the rise in the raw material. The 
woolen goods industry has little to 
complain of. The building boom is 
still on. Electric construction, road 
building, water power development, 
and similar activities are absorbing 
many thousands of workers formerly 
idle. While unemployment is not yet 
entirely non-existent, more and more 
centers report a scarcity of workers. 

These articles have oftener than 
once emphasized that stocks of many 
classes of merchandise were becoming 
unusually light, and now the trade 


wrote off heavy depreciation, bad 
debts, and other losses, readjusted 
their financial position, and entered 
1922 on such a basis that even moder- 
ate improvement in business was cal- 
culated to place them in fairly good 
shape. 

So far the principal dividend ac- 
tions have come from manufacturing 
companies, utility companies, oil com- 
panies, mining companies, mercantile 
concerns and other non-railroad 
enterprises. 

I think, however, we can confi- 





dently count upon similar ac- 





justifiable unless something 
entirely unforeseen or some 
policy entirely unwise develops. 

Our cardinal industry, agri- 
culture, should enjoy a 
reasonably good year. East- 
ern bankers and business lead- 
ers who have been touring the 
Western half of the country 
bring back quite cheerful re- 
ports. One remarked the 
other day, for example, that in 
St. Louis he learned that the 
largest shoe plant in America 
is turning out more shoes than 
ever before, yet cannot keep 








premature. 


Warns Against Price Boosting 


HERE have been some signs of late that 
the national business situation might 
improve a little too fast; manifestations of a 
tendency to rising prices in directions where 
they could reasonably be considered a bit 
The present is a good time to 
sound warning against any general effort to 
put up the prices of those necessaries that the 
mass of consumers must buy. 
movement, I feel, would just at this juncture 
be likely to prove untimely, and to bring un- 
fortunate consequences.—D. R. Crissinger, 
Controller of the Currency. 


Such 


tion by quite a few railroads 
within the next six months. 

It will be advisable to pay 
close attention to dividend de- 
velopments because of the 
actual betterment they will rep- 
resent, and because of the 
effect they will have upon 
prices of stocks. 

The reductions in rediscount 
rates announced by the princi- 
pal Federal Reserve Banks 
were promptly followed by an 
advance in al! Liberty Bond 
and note issues to above par 
and by firmness in other gilt- 


a 











pace with demand. A banker 





from the Pacific Coast declares 

that things there are now on the up- 
track, and that the vast amount of 
new capital shortly to be received for 
fruit crops is certain to stimulate 
satisfactory activity there. 

The vastly important metal indus- 
tries are doing better and prices for 
the principal products are firming as 
a result of keener demand. Copper 
companies are again getting into their 
stride, and as production costs have 
been drastically reduced, profits dur- 
ing the second half of the year are 
likely to be at least moderately fa- 
vorable. 

Railway traffic is expanding, and 
now that the 10 per cent. reduction 
in freight rates has taken effect, the 
volume of freight is likely to expand 
considerably. The automobile indus- 
try and the industries affected by it, 
including rubber, are faring aston- 
ishingly well. The final figures for 
June output and sales of cars may 
easily exceed all previous records. 

The oil industry is unusually ac- 
tive, increased consumption has 
forced sugar prices to the highest level 
of the year. Consumption of cotton is 
expanding despite some marking up 
of prices for finished products follow- 


reviews are all recording a broadening 
demand for prompt deliveries by re- 
tailers. The “buyers’ market” is 
being transformed, it not exactly into 
a “sellers’ market,” at least into a 
normal market. This condition may 
easily become very much more pro- 
nounced within the next few months. 

The latest compilations of price av- 
erages show that the upward trend is 
still with us. The warning sounded, 
in our last issue, against uncalled- 
for price boosting might be appro- 
priately repeated, because the danger 
increases rather than decreases that 
the freer buying now being indulged 
in by the public may be arrested by 
renewed dissatisfaction over the prices 
demanded. This is a point which 
every commercial association in the 
land should bring prominently before 
its members. 

One cheering phase of the situation 
deserves notice, particularly as it may 
become a greater influence by .and 
by. This is the remarkable number 
of dividend increases, dividend re- 
sumptions, and the like, recorded 
almost daily. Generally speaking, all 
our well-managed enterprises cour- 
ageously took their medicine last year, 


edged obligations. Both col- 
lateral and commercial loans 
have since been obtainable at some- 
what easier rates—the former, in fact, 
at the lowest rates since pre-war days. 

Little notice need be taken of the 
repeated fluctuations in call money 
rates in Wall Street, as these have no 
longer the significance they possessed 
before banks could keep themselves 
thoroughly liquid by putting funds 
into instruments of credit immediately 
transformable into cash. The gen- 
eral expectation is that very low 
money rates will continue for quite 
a while. For my part, I rather doubt 
this. 


As for the security markets, if the 
business trend follows anything like 
the course expected, broader demand 
for money for business purposes 
should in time bring about firmer 
rates and these, in turn, are likely to 
restrain any further advance in low- 
yielding, gilt-edged bonds, whereas 
good stocks are likely to go higher. 

My own guess is that the average 
quotation for stocks is likely to be 
distinctly better six months from now. 





Views of Business Leaders Will 
Be Found on Page 342 
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‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editer 


My four-year-old son rushed into the house the other 
day and excitedly asked me to give him the salt-seller as 
he saw a pretty bird he wanted to catch by putting salt on 
its tail. I let him have it. He came back, defeated but 

not crestfallen. He said that one 


CATCHING BIRDS had flown away, but he would try 


aa again. Foolish? Yet it made me 
THEIR TAILS ponder whether a good many of us 


don’t try to catch birds by putting 
salt on their tails. Aren’t most of us given to chasing 
will-o’-the-wisps, impossibilities ? 

For example, don’t a lot of us who are in business 
sprinkle a little advertising salt and expect to catch “birds” 
of orders? Don’t some of us force down wages and sal- 
aries to unfair levels and then expect our people to render 
us loyalty, efficiency and enthusiasm in return? Or, don’t 
many employees shirk work and expect considerate treat- 
ment by their employers? Again, haven’t a lot of mortals 
acted on the principle that they could catch the Blue Bird 
of happiness if only they could accumulate barrels of 
money? Isn’t promotion often sought without proper 
preparation? We know that many thousands delude them- 
selves into believing that they can get rich quickly by buy- 
ing some glittering stock for a few dollars a share. 

Sit down and reason it out with yourself whether or 
not you are trying to catch birds by putting salt on their 
tails. 

x * * 

Your mind, like soil, will produce nothing unless intelli- 

gently tilled—nothing, that is, but weeds. 
* * x 

Any teme és a good time to start carrying out a good 

idea. 
es * 

The leaders of tomorrow will have to be likeable. Are 
you trying to qualsfy? 

. a. 2 

A workman employed by the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany in Butte saved money for quite a number of years 
and then bought a ranch. He was happy in his new 
environment and all went well until the war broke out. 

Railway wages and mining wages 


A LITTLE were advanced so much that his help 
ee all deserted him. He had a hard 
WAGES struggle. After the boom burst, 


however, he was again able to get 
men. But he is again in a dilemma. He recently wrote 
a railway president asking if railway wages were to be 
maintained at their high level, “because,” he added, “if you 
are to go on paying war-time wages I know that I 
am going to lose my men, because they won’t feel like 
working three hours more a day for me at less pay than 
you give for an eight-hour day. Let me know what you 
are going to do, so that I may know what to do. If you 
are not going to reduce wages, I am going to sell out and 
become a wage-earner again.” 


The steel and other mergers raise this question: Are 
we developing men big enough to manage successfully 
organizations of the colossal size the future promises to 
bring? Take the steel industry. A. I. Findley, editor of 

' The Iron Age, in an article elsewhere 
HAVE WE in this issue, which everyone 
— should read, emphasizes that the 
ENOUGH FOR 
FUTURE JOBS average age of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s higher officials is over 60, 
while such giants as Judge Gary and Willis L. King, of 
Jones & Laughlin, are over 70—Judge Gary is 75. The 
men at the top guiding the industry to-day all entered it 
when it was in its early, simple stages, when chemistry in 
reation to steel-making was either totally unknown or 
just being introduced. The steel plant of thirty years ago 
was a very different, a very puny, a very easily mastered 
affair contrasted with the monster plant of to-day. It was 
not so very difficult to become a master steel maker a 
generaticn ago. The young man who aspires to become 
a master of the steel industry to-day faces an infinitely 
more difficult problem. Labor matters are more com- 
plicated ; the scientific end of the business is more compli- 
cated; obtaining raw materials is more complicated; 
providing of transportation facilities is more complicated; 
the financial handling of the business is more complicated ; 
the selling and distributing of the vast variety of products 
are more complicated. 

One might take rather a gloomy view of this prospect. 
For my part, I don’t. I believe that there are men in the 
thirties and the forties, not to say fifties, who are capable 
of developing into even bigger men than those at the top 
to-day. Young men cannot always demonstrate what’s in 
them so long as they are confined to subordinate positions. 
Give them supreme responsibility, and I feel confident that 
some among them will exhibit supreme ability. To my 
mind, the stars of the younger generation, in steel and in 
other lines of endeavor, are bigger and broader and better 
men than the men of the older school. Their ideals are 
higher. Their business morals and practices are cleaner. 
They are less arrogant, less autocratic, less domineering. 
They are more democratic. They know better how to get 
along amicably with workers. They have a deeper under- 
standing of public opinion and the power of public opin- 
ion. Most of them realize how unsatisfying the mere accu- 
mulation of enormous wealth is. They want to be wel! 
regarded by the rank and file of their fellowmen. 

No, I think we need have few fears that the finest speci- 
mens of our younger generation will not measure up tc 
their future responsibility, in the steel trade or in any 
other line of endeavor. 

x ok x 

Wealth won hasu’t necessarily been taken from some- 
one else. What about Ford, for example? 

+... - 


The two pillars of every wholesome nation must be the 
Heart and the Hearth. 
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(Left) LEWIS E. PIERSON, 


chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Irving National 
Bank of New York, who has 
been elected president of the 
New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tion succeeding William Fel- 
lows Morgan, who refused re- 
election upon the completion of 
his seventh term 


(Right) BEN W. HOOPER, 
chairman of the United States 
Railway Labor Board, does not 
look for a strike of railway 
workers. He believes that the 
railroad situation is now hopeful 
and that by fall many of the 
present difficulties will have 
been smoothed out 








We are all judged by results. Many labor leaders have 
been falling down badly. Instead of frankly recogn’zing 
economic conditions and trends, and advising their follow- 
ers to accept the inevitable, too many labor agitators have 

struck defiant poses, refused to lis- 


LABOR ten to reason, have blustered and 
remot bullied and threatened—and then 
LED been overwhelmed by currents more 

powerful than either labor or cap- 
ital. The sobering truth is that not one nation-wide strike, 


either in this country or in Britair, has been won by the 
men since deflation set in. The British engineering trades 
are extremely highly organized, yet their revolt ended just 
as the railway workers’ strike and every other national 
strike in Britain has resulted. 

The last time a widespread railway strike was attempted 
here, it was promptly defeated by the power of an aroused 
public opinion. There never was the remotest possibility 
that the coal miners would be granted the extraordinary 
demands they made when their working agreement expired. 
The railway workers have likewise failed to win the 
sympathy of the public. Incidentally, the prolonged textile 
strike has followed the customary course, the workers 
having gravitated back to work without obtaining what 
they demanded. 

Even the most brilliant generals sometimes find it 
necessary to retreat, the better to watch their campaigns. 
\f labor leaders, diagnosing and recognizing economic 
trends, had given ground to a reasonable extent, they 
would have served their followers infinitely better. But 
by foolishly deciding to defy everybody and everything, 
these leaders have brought defeat upon their armies and 
have lost the moral support of the public. 

Nevertheless, employers would do wel! to act with the 
most scrupulous moderation, even magnanimity. The 
whirligig of time will again bring labor on top, so to speak. 
The Biblical injunction to “Agree with thine adversary 
whilst thou are in the way with him,” is recommended for 


the serious consideration and reflection of employers. 
* = 8 


Be always quick to help others and you're not likely to 
need it yourself. 





Have financiers, large employers, capitalists and others 
occupying responsible positions clearly grasped the funda- 
mental significance of an evolution now under way 
throughout the world? Sometimes a little ircident will 

serve to crystalize a conglomeration 


CAPITALISTS, of vague, confused thoughts, just as 
“ue a few drops of a certain chemical 
ACCORDINGLY can clear up a vial led with a 


cloudy liquid. I recently had a !ong, 
intimate, private session with Senor Adolfo de la Huerta, 
the Mexican Finance Minister, who came to this country 
to effect a settlement of Mexico’s foreign indebtedness 
and her long-drawn-out differences with our oil leaders 
having huge properties in Mexico. The Mexican states- 
man—and in my opinion he is a statesman—outlined to me 
the change which has come over the attitude of the Mexi- 
can people towards vested interests, and the new spirit of 
democracy with which statesmen must grapple. As a 
result of our exchange of ideas, I sat down and wrote the 
following immediately on leaving him: 

The rising tide of democracy throughout the world has 
threatened to sweep away property rights in various 
countries. 

We mentally picture Eritain, for example, as a staid, 
slow-moving conservative land. Yet, after Lloyd George 
first began advocating the taking away of land from large 
owners, and putting it at the service of small renters or 
owners, he experienced tremendous difficulty in restraining 
the movement within proper bounds. Some of his other 
progressive policies also brought him face to face with 
grave troubles, from both the reactionary and the radical 
elements of the nation. Indeed, the hour came when he 
felt compelled to turn around and vigorously oppose the 
more Socialistic demands of labor. 

In Russia the rising tide of democracy burst into a tidal 
wave and swept to destruction everything in its path. The 
schemers who rode on top of this wave made no effort 
whatsoever to preserve property rights or any private 
ownership whatsoever. 

In Germany the rising tide of democracy swept away 
the monarchic regime and at one time threatened to under- 
mine the ownership of industry and other forms of prop- 
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erty. But at heart the Germans are a home-loving, iaw- 
abiding, industrious people, and the “Reds” were held in 
check. But the present Government has at this moment 
its hands full trying to evolve laws satisfactory alike to 
the Stinnes, or property-owning class, and the Socialis- 
tically-inclined masses. 

Italy is faced with a similar problem and there are whis- 
pers that it may come to a disturbing head any day. The 
ruling classes in Japan are confronted with this same rising 
tide of democracy and have not yet found a permanent 
solution. In greater or less degree, many other countries 
have found themselves in the same boat. 

Under the old order, the order of pre-war days, vested 
rights were regarded as sacrosanct, as inviolable. To-day 
human rights, democratic rights, the birthright of free 
men, are held to be supreme, as towering above the mate- 
rial. The rank and file of the people in almost every land 
are asserting themselves, asserting their powers, asserting 
their sovereignty. They are demanding that the old rules 
be changed. They insist upon laying down new laws gov- 
erning the rights of property. They demand that prop- 
erty serve the people, not dominate them. 

The basic problem concerning Mexico’s statesmen to- 
day, in common with the statesmen of other nations, is 
how to reconcile the old order with the new, how to effect 
a transition peaceably and equitably, how to satisfy the 
democratic demands of the masses without unfairly and 
disastrously sacrificing the rights of property owners. 

es «4 

If you're ashamed of your position you should be 
ashamed of yourself. 

* * * 


Encourage; don’t discourage. 
* * * 


Maybe the trouble ts with you, not with your job or 
your boss. 








Written by Men Who Know 


SERIES of interesting, informative, and 

important articles by editors of leading 
trade journals begins in this issue.. They will 
give you authoritative information as to the 
present state of things and the likely future 
drift in our leading industries. 


We have asked trade journal editors to write these 
articles, because we believe that the men who super- 
vise the gathering and publishing of the news and 
constructive information of each industry should 
be the best informed men with regard to that in- 
dustry, and should, moreover, have the perspective 
that may be lacking in the man in actual business 
harness who must to a greater or less extent con- 
centrate on the affairs of his own country. 


A. I. Findley, Editor of “The Iron’ Age,” has 
written the first of the series, which starts on 
page 328. 


Some of the others who will contribute are: 


Richard H. Edmonds, Editor, “Manufacturers Record” 

Samuel O. Dunn, Editor, “Railway Age” 

Edward S. Babcock, Editor, “India Rubber Review” 

C. E. Lesher, Editor, “Coal Age’ 

V. E. Carroll, Editor, “Textile World” 

David Beecroft, Directing Editor, “Motor World,” “Auto- 
motive Industries,” and “Motor Age” 

Willard C. Howe, Editor, “Lumber” 

J: &. re, Editor, “Engineering & Mining Journal- 

ress” 
Alex. A. McCurdy, Editor, “Oil Trade Journal” 
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Do you remember the story told some time ago, in these 
editorials, about the soup and beans salesman whose con- 
cern added soap to their line and expected him to sell lots 
of the new product? You may recall that he didn’t know 

anything about soap, except that he 


A SEQUEL must devise some successful method 
TO THE ° ° 
SOAP AND of selling it, and that, after much 


TOWEL STORY cogitation, he took two damp towels, 
cleaned the soot and dirt off the 
back of his house and thus got the towels black, took some 
of the new soap and personally washed one of the towels, 
and then set out to show customers what this wonderful 
new soap could do even in the hands of a greenhorn like 
himself. His exhibits were so convincing that he sold 
even more soap than he had sold beans and soup. He 
quickly won promotion. And now the president of the 
company tells me that this man has become an extraordin- 
arily successful sales manager, with a salary commensurate 
with the record he has achieved. Not once this year has 
he failed to establish a new monthly record in his terri- 
tory. “All we have to do,” remarked the president, with a 
smile, “is to tell him how much goods we would like him 
to dispose of during the next month, and he goes ahead 
and sells them.” 

This demonstration of what brains can do in the way of 
selling merchandise has influenced the company to start 
weeding out twenty-five per cent. of its weakest salesmen, 
and to replace them with men of a distinctly better caliber 
—at, of course, higher pay. Are there not many other con- 
cerns who could profitably do this? An inferior lot of 
salesmen simply means that a company doesn’t get from a 
territory anything like the maximum amount of possible 
business, and since most large concerns to-day depend 
chiefly upon huge volume for the larger part of their 
profits, it becomes unprofitable in the long run to have 
ground only half tilled. I recall that Coleman duPont 
once remarked to me, “The highest-priced men are the 
most profitable men in my employ.” 

Why not think it over? 

x * * 


Has your work become very easy? Do you find you 
can do it with little effort? Has it ceased to impose any 
strain or fatigue upon you? Do you no longer feel loss 
of vitality after a long spell of it? Can you now do it 

“as easy as water rolls off a duck’s 


IF YOU back”? If so, look out! Do some 
Woak Bisy, stock-taking. Examine your output. 
WATCH OUT Analyze your attitude towards your 


work. Ask yourself whether you 
are putting your whole self, your whole heart and soul into 
your job. Ponder whether you are exerting yourself to 
the utmost to produce the maximum results. 

No work should be easy if done with all one’s might 
and main. Every job should “take it out of a man” if 
he expends every ounce of his energy in doing it the very 
best way within his power. Work done with little effort 
is liable to yield little result. Every job can be done excel- 
lently or indifferently. Excellence necessitates effort— 
hard, sustained, concentrated effort.. 

So, if you are sleeping over your job, instead of sweat- 
ing over it, overhaul yourself. 

* * * 


The most-to-be-admired man is the gentleman. 
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“Protecting” the Public 
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Who are the strongest men in the United States to-day ? 
While chatting the other day with Sir Charles Higham, one 
of the dynamic young members of the British House of 
Commons, who received his business (advertising) train- 

ing in America, I asked him who 


THESE ARE were the ablest men in Britain at 
aie  aaaeeeel this moment. Without hesitation, 
BRITAIN he replied: “Lloyd George; Lord 


Northcliffe; Balfour and Sir Eric 
Geddes.” Lloyd George began as an obscure Welsh law- 
yer and climbed his way in public life to the Premier- 
ship; he is the only European statesman who has retained 
power at the head-of a government through the turbulent 
war and post-war years. Lord Northcliffe, a humble 
Irish lad, encountered many obstacles in the publishing 
business before he won a foothold; to-day he exercises 
more influence upon British public sentiment than any 
other man in the land. Arthur Balfour, who has been in 
public life for more than a generation, came of aristo- 
cratic stock and is regarded as one of the foremost 
philosophers and debaters in the world. Eric Geddes was 
born in India, came to America when a youth; began 
his career in a steel plant and then went into railroading. 
His organizing ability earned for him an extraordinary 
reputation during the war emergency. 
If you were asked to name the four strongest men in 
this country, whom would you select? 


* * * 


Example is better than advice. The following state- 
ment, obtained from the largest railway in the world, is 
worth reprinting in every company publication, in every 
house organ, in America: “It has been said that a Euro- 

pean family, in many instances, 


REPRINT could live on the scraps from an 
—— American family’s table. On the 


other hand, some of the small 
European railroads could operate 
on the money the Pennsylvania Railroad saves by salvag- 
ing worn out and used material from its scrap heaps and 
waste paper baskets. After sorting this material and 
keeping all which could be made usable again, the re- 
mainder is sold as junk. Last year $6,449,000 was real- 


HOUSE ORGAN 
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ized on such sales in the offices; pins, paper clips, and 
used paper are salvaged; contents of waste paper baskets 
are collected at night, the paper is sorted according to 
quality, used again when practicable, or baled and sold 
for scrap. Over $60,000 was realized from scrap paper 


last year. Pencil stubs are placed in holders and thus 
used to the last bit; pins and paper fasteners are re- 
turned to the supply bins. Everywhere on the line the 
same process is carried out. At convenient locations there 
are reclamation scrap docks to which are sent the used 
materials which have been discarded at the repair shops 
and collected from the right-of-way. Old bolts are re- 
threaded and returned to service. Axles and other parts 
are turned in to make new parts. Thus, material which 
can be reclaimed is saved and the balance is sold to the 
best advantage rather than wasted or thrown away.” 
. 2 « 

Very thick new ropes have just been attached to the 
contrivance which fastens to the dock the ferry-boats 
which I use daily. These ropes creak and groan and make 
other noises when the strain is applied. The old ropes did 

their work silently. Every time I 


NEW see and hear these new ropes making 
tg such a fuss I am reminded of the 
NOISE action of some individuals when 


they get a new job of any import- 
ance. Haven’t you noticed that some fellows, when they 
get a little authority, swank and swagger and make a lot 
of noise to attract attention to themselves. They want 
everybody to sit up and take notice that they are on the 
job and that they are somebody. 

But haven’t you also noticed that the most efficient execu- 
tives-and bosses are those who go about their duties quietly 
and harmoniously, without bluster or bravado? Whenever 
I go through an establishment and see a fellow tearing 
about and shouting loudly, I somehow feel he’s afraid he'll 
be overlooked if he doesn’t attract attention by making a 
lot of noise. And my deduction always is that he is likely 
to be right in thinking this way, because the thoroughly 
efficient foreman or superintendent or executive prefers 
to let his work speak for him and to be judged by results, 
not by boisterousness. 

To which class do you belong? 


Two-line Editorials 


Railroad congestion will be one of our worries by 
and by. 
a 
Andrew W. Mellon’s handling of the nation’s finances 


was never surpassed by any Secretary of the Treasury. 
“ee 


Labor’s worst enemies are within its own ranks—at the 


top and at the bottom. 
“és 


Order your household coal as soon as prices are reduced. 
* * * 


The period of wage reductions is about over. 
* ok * 


The: time for labor to have dropped the “Plumb plan” 


was before it took tt up. 
* * * 


Cheap money won't last forever; perhaps not for very 
long. 


My opinion always has been that there is far more oil 
than water in Mexican Petroleum stock. 
* * * 
Congress, always eager to “reform” business, badly 
needs businesslike reforming. 


* * * 
Increases of railway dividends will shortly be in order. 
a 


A warning: Many radio stocks now being promoted are 
as thin as air, 


* * * 
3,000 Leaders to Serve Arbitration Court.’ Excellent. 
* * * 


_ Politics among Government employees is as bad as 
pol:tics among any other employees. 
* * * 
Stock prices are well below their high points of 1920, 
1919 and 1917. 
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Chairman of the International Shoe Company Tells You 


Why the World’s Largest Shoe 
Company Is Always Busy © 


20 Years Without a 30-Day Shutdown for Want of Orders— 
Never Passed a Dividend—Record Sales Increase in 1921 


retail merchant in a little town 

in Mississippi, not quite thirty 
years ago. He was 33, and had made 
his store the biggest in town. Realiz- 
ing that the opportunities for larger 
development there were limited—his 
ambition had no limit—he left the 
little town and the business that was 
already successful and went to Mem- 
phis, where he engaged in the whole- 
sale shoe business. Five years later 
he moved to St. Louis and became a 
manufacturer. 

The change paid; for to-day he is 
the head of the largest shoe manufac- 
turing business in the world—a busi- 
ness which he founded, and in 
the building of which he has 
taken an active part. 


Jackson Johnson is now 
chairman of the International 
Shoe Company, which owns 
thirty-eight shoe factories, 
scattered across the country at 
strategic points from New 
Hampshire to Missouri. In 
addition to the shoe factories, 
the International owns seven 
tanneries, and conducts a num- 
ber of special departments 
devoted to making parts or 
accessories. 

When prices were at the 
peak a couple of years ago, the 
total sales of the several sales 
branches of the company were 
$125,000,000. Last year, when 
not a few concerns stagnated 
in the pool of general depres- 
sion, sales amounted to ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 


Let’s figure what that means. 
The company’s shoe prices had 
fallen, on the average, 45.6 
per cent. from the peak. If 
at the reduced prices only as 
many shoes had been sold as 
in the peak year—and in that 
year demand as well as price 
had reached a peak—sales 
would have been about $67,- 
000,000. Actually, they were 
almost half. as much again as 
that. 


J scat me JOHNSON was a 


By Neil M. Clark 


The rate of increase in sales last 
year and actual sales, measured tn 
pairs of shoes, were the largest in the 
history of the business. Add to that 
the remarkable fact that Mr. John- 
son’s company has never passed a div- 
idend, and you gain some comprehen- 
sion of the solid business sense that 
is behind its growth. 

“What is the secret of this 
growth ?” 

That was the question I put to Mr. 
Johnson, who, by the way, conceals a 
tremendous vigor of mind and pur- 
pose behind a reserved exterior. His 
reply dismissed the possibility of any- 
thing purely spectacular. 





JACKSON JOHNSON 


Head of the Largest Shoe Manufacturing 
Business in the World—A Business Which He 
Founded, and in the Building of Which He 


Has Taken An Active Part 


“Permanent business growth,” he 
said, “is not the result of secrets or 
tricks. It can be achieved only by giv- 
ing full value in your particular field. 

“As a retail merchant, I learned 
across the counter in a way I could 
never forget, that a majority of people 
are pretty close buyers; they expect 
value; they recognize it when they 
get it; and they return for more of 
the goods that give good value. 

“If business men would paste that 
in their hats, or write it on their cuffs, 
or print it on a card and stand it in 
front of them on their desks, there 
might be less nonsense about some 
far-to-seek secret of business suc- 
cess. There is no secret. Busi- 
ness is an exchange of values. 

“You give products or ser- 
vices and you get money or its 
equivalent. In the long run, 
there is no way to get more by 
giving less.” 

Though that sounds exceed- 
ingly simple, it is easy to un- 
derstand how full of signifi- 
cance it is when talking with 
Mr. Johnson; he gives you an 
understanding of the part it 
has played in the building of 
this great business. 

Mr. Johnson places at the 
center of all his business think- 
ing the man who uses his 
goods. 

“Not long ago,” he said, in 
illustrating some of the angles 
developed from this central 
idea, “we bought another shoe 
factory. I need not name the 
exact purchase price. But sup- 
pose we paid $150,000. 

“Soon after we took posses- 
sion we reduced the prices on 
all shoes made in that factory. 
The new prices left us no 
profit. Indeed, we lost money 
on every pair of shoes sold, 
and we kept on losing money 
for a number of months until 
our losses had reached a total 
which I will say was approxi- 
mately $140,000. 

“In the meantime, of course, 
we were not idle. We intro- 
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duced changes in manufacturing 
methods. Each change helped in one 
way or another to reduce costs or 
expenses, or to improve quality. Pur- 
_ chases of materials were merged with 
purchases for our other plants, in 
charge of experts. That had a favor- 
able effect on costs. With the new 
prices we were able to get plenty of 
orders and keep the plant busy all the 
time. That meant a great saving. 
And we introduced certain economies 
in marketing the shoes. 

“The result was that, in the course 
of a few months, after losing about 
$140,000, we began to earn a small 
profit. Since then that plant has 
earned steadily, and we are well satis- 
fied to have lost as much as we did 
at the start. Indeed, we have a say- 
ing that, if we do not lose more than 
the purchase price of a new plant 
before we begin to earn a profit on it, 
we are doing well. 

“Our losses in this case were antici- 

i pated. And in accepting them we had 
-in mind both our own interests and 

the interests of customers over a long 
. period.” 


might have been advanced; for the 
whole country was short, or thought 
it was short, on shoes. 

“We had more orders than we 
could promptly fill; but in spite of 
that we reduced prices, and it was un- 
questionably profitable to do so. 
Within a few months, thousands of 
buyers all over the country were ask- 
ing the question we had asked our- 
selves. And we were in a position 
to talk squarely to them, for we had 
already adjusted our prices. 

“In order to be fair and honest 
with buyers,” Mr. Johnson continued, 
“a man must learn to be completely 
honest with himself. I don’t mean 
strict integrity in his dealings. That 
is too necessary and obvious to need 
emphasis. I mean he ought to carry 
his thinking to a logical conclusion, 
whatever it may be, and then he ought 
to act on that conclusion. 

“Let me illustrate: Assuming that 
we must give full value to buyers, 
what does full value mean? Buyers 
sooner or later pay all the costs of 
operating a business, plus a profit, to 
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sary, than to shut down part time, 
That was what happened when we 
bought the new factory. Our reduced 
prices were an inducement, and we 
took enough orders to fill the factory, 

“Continuous operation is a prin- 
ciple of the utmost importance in our 
growth. 

“We use various methods to spread 
our production over the year and to 
operate continuously. We have a 
great many factories, but I believe | 
am safe in saying that in twenty 
years not one of them has been closed 
for as much as thirty consecutive days 
for want of orders. 

“In our subsidiary plants we try 
to carry out the same policy of con- 
tinuous operation. For example, we 
may not depend on our own tanneries 
for all the leather we need. We may 
depend on outside concerns for as 
much as 20 per cent. That margin 
enables us to take care of shrinkage 
and expansion in output, and yet to 
keep our subsidiary plants busy all 
the time, the same as our shoe fac- 
tories. 

“There is more to the price 








In all business doctrine is 
there anything simpler or more 
: axiomatic than that, if the sell- 
_er is to profit, the buyer must 
. profit too? And yet, in how 

many concerns do you find 
-among the chief executives 
even one who devotes a major 
part of his time and energies 
to considering what will profit 
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USINESS is an exchange of 

values. You give products 
or services and you get money 
or its equivalent. In the long 
run there is no way to get more 
by giving less. 


of a shoe, to sum up what I 
have been saying, than the cost 
of the leather; there is more 
to it than the cost of labor; 
there is more to it than a share 
of the cost of the plant and 
machinery. There are also 
the costs of selling manage- 
ment. This is true for shoes 








or any other product. You can 
give full value to your buyer 








_the buyer most? 





“Why,” I asked Mr. John- 
son, “were you willing to take so large 
a loss on the new factory?” 

“In the first place,” he replied, “we 
decided what grade of shoes we want- 
ed to make in that factory. We then 
decided how much the shoes of that 
grade were worth to the customer. 
Ultimately, in order to be fair to him, 
we knew we would have to sell those 
ishoes at that price. 

“No user is interested in our pri- 
vate problems; what he wants is a good 
-shoe at a just price. It is no affair 
of his that we have bought a new 
factory and have not yet got in shape 
-to operate it economically. It is only 
fair for us to absorb a loss for which 
we are responsible, not he. 

“T find men constantly take the near 
instead of the far view in such mat- 
ters. At one of the meetings of our 
management committee of the last 
two years, we discussed a plan for a 
succeeding period. Business was good, 
in fact, excellent; for at that time we 
had on hand probably $15,000,000 of 
unfilled orders. 

“The question, ‘How much can 
we get for our shoes?’ did not come 
up. Our thoughts were concentrated 
on ‘What can we do in these circum- 
stances to make our prices more at- 
tractive and our values stand out more 
prominently?’ The result was that 
our prices were reduced when they 





the owners. They must do so if the 
business is to be permanent and suc- 
cessful. If there is any waste, any 
unnecessary expense, any extravagant 
methods, the people who use the prod- 
uct are the ones to foot the bill. So 
buyers have the right to expect econ- 
omical management from those with 
whom they do business. If the heads 
of a concern do not manage economi- 
cally, they are not giving full value. 

“It’s possible to go farther than 
most people do, in deciding what is 
or is not wasteful. One waste that 
is very large is the loss of time. We 
feel it is about the greatest loss of all. 
I suppose, taking the country’s shoe 
factories as a whole, if they operate 
ten months out of twelve they are 
doing well. In other words, they lose 
two months out of every year. During 
that time the machines and men are 
idle. The money invested in the plant 
is idle too. 

“With factories it is the same as 
with individuals ; if they lay off work 
for thirty days or so, it is about thirty 
days more before they are going full 
blast again. 

“We feel that, if called on to ac- 
cept some losses due to slack business, 
the losses are likely to be less if the 
plant is kept in operation continu- 
ously. We would rather operate and 
sell our shoes without profit, if neces- 





only if you control all of these 
costs economically, and go the limit 
in determining what real economy is. 

“Any man selling to others is in a 
position of trust. It is his obligation 
to give full value. This is true of the 
man who sells his services, and of the 
man who sells the product of a highly 
complicated system of factories. 
Waste and extravagance are a breach 
of trust.” 

Mr. Johnson carries his thinking 
to a logical conclusion in a number 
of interesting directions. And he acts 
on his conclusions even in spite of 
customers—if he thinks it to the best 
interest of customers for him to do so. 

“It is not always possible,” he 
pointed out, “to give a customer full 
value by giving him what he thinks 
he wants. Sometimes he does not 
know. We are specialists in shoe 
manufacturing ; in some ways, we are 
sure we know more about making 
shoes and running our business than 
our customers do. And when we are 
sure, we do not hesitate to do it our 
way. 

“Take the matter of making up 
special orders. A good many dealers 
like to buy shoes specially made to fit 
their own ideas. If you have a stand- 
ard shoe with square-edged soles, say, 
the dealer may tell the salesman he 
will take so many cases, if you will 

make the shoes with bevel-edged soles. 
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N ALL BUSINESS doctrine is there 

anything simpler or more axiomatic 
than that, if the seller is to profit, the 
buyer must profit too? And yet, in how 
many concerns do you find among the 
chief executives even one who devotes a 
major part of his time and energies to 
considering what will profit the buyer 


At the Center of All Jackson Johnson’s Business 
Thinking Stands the Man Who Uses His Goods 








trust.” 


“Any man selling to others is in a posi- 
tion of trust,” says Jackson Johnson. “It 
is his obligation to give full value. This 
is true of the man who sells his services, 
and of the man who sells the product of 
a highly complicated system of factories. 
Waste and extravagance are a breach of 














“That is not much of a change. 
We could make it rather easily on one 
lot. But we would lose a very large 
order before we would make such a 
change. 

“Why? 

“Simply because one such change 
would inevitably lead to others. With 
frequent changes of this sort, wé 
could not manufacture economically. 
Changing a die on a machine might 
not take more than ten minutes, pos- 
sibly. But if we stopped the machin- 
ery as much as ten minutes two or 
three times every day in the year, that 
would amount to a big sum in opera- 
tion costs alone by the end of the 
year. We would not be giving full 
value, especially since we believe we 
know better than the average dealer 
whether the sole on that shoe should 
be square or bevel-edged in order to 
serve its purpose best. 

“So, in the interests of our cus- 
tomers, we do not let anybody out- 
side of our organization become our 
designers. Some of our factories 
make as many as a million pairs of 
shoes without changing the style. 

“We will not put a retail custom- 
er’s name on our products. To do so, 
a man in the factory would have to 
insert a hot die into the machinery at 
a certain point in the process. That 
change alone, repeated on each new 
lot of shoes, would cost us a great 
deal of money in the course of a year. 
It would have to come out of the 
user’s pocket; and we do not believe 
he would receive any adequate advan- 
tage to compensate him. 

“We will not even change the style 
of laces that we put in shoes. You 
might think it would be the simplest 
matter in the world to do that. But, 
again, the total cost on hundreds of 
thousands of pairs would be consider- 
able. It is by the accumulation of 
such infinitesimally small wastes or 
small savings that large losses or prof- 
its are created. 

_ “We will not make special cases of 
individuals and change the terms on 
which we sell. An interesting situa- 
tion developed during the war. Our 
terms allow merchants, on regular or- 


ders, thirty days in which to pay. If 
they pay before their bills are due, 
we allow them interest on their money 
for as many days as they anticipate 
the due date. The rate is 6 per cent. 

“When money was scarce, rates 
went considerably above 6 per cent., 
yet many of our customers continued 
to pay ahead of time. We used to 
send back their checks in such cases, 
pointing out that they would do bet- 
ter to use their money in some other 
way than to pay us, as they could earn 
more on it than we paid them. We 
did not want them to lose money by 
paying us too soon. 


Price Policy 


“We do not permit our salesmen 
to cut prices. We feel that we know 
all the facts, whereas a salesman 
knows only part of them; and we in- 
sist on setting the prices and having 
them observed. Sometimes a new 
salesman will cut a price in order to 
close a hard sale. 

“In such cases we ship the goods 
at the price the salesman quoted. But 
we take the difference out of his next 
commission check. 

“He never repeats! 

“Some of these things that we will 
not do may seem arbitrary. They are 
not arbitrary, but are based on what 
our best judgment and experience tell 
us is to the customer’s real interest ; 
and we will not sacrifice his best in- 
terests merely because he may not 
recognize them. In general, it is 
easier to say ‘yes’ than ‘no’ to a man’s 
request. But it is not so easy to do 
him a real favor that way. 

“It does not do, of course, to talk 
about the favors you do for people. 
Once I did a considerable favor for 
a retail merchant without his knowl- 
edge. An associate asked me if the 
salesman covering that territory knew 
about it. 

“No! I replied, ‘and don’t you 
tell him! The chances are that if he 
knew, he would talk with the mer- 
chant and let it slip. Then all the 
value of it would be destroyed.’ 

“To tell of a favor you have done 
destroys the obligation. If the man 


favored is smart enough to find out 
about it himself, he likes you for 
doing the favor and also for not 
bringing it up to him. But if you 
tell him about it, he will probably con- 
clude that you did not do it as a 
favor at all, but will suspect some ul- 
terior motive. 

“In our business, if prices are re- 
duced, we reduce the prices on all 
unshipped orders in the house at the 
time, even though the goods may have 
been sold originally at a higher price. 
On the other hand, if prices are ad- 
vanced, we do not advance the prices 
on crders already taken. We stand 
the loss. 

“We could boast about this policy 
each time we advanced or reduced 
prices. But that would not bring us 
nearly the amount of good will that 
we secure by letting customers find 
it our for themselves. 

“A business gets ahead as indi- 
viduals get ahead; by having an in- 
creasing number of people who have 
an increasing amount of confidence in 

ou. 

“If I were asked to sum up what 
seems to me to be the biggest and 
most important single thing the exec- 
utives of a business can do, I should 
reply : 

““BE CONSTANTLY LOOKING AT 
THE BUSINESS AND AT THE PRODUCT 
AS THE USER OF YOUR GOODS LOOKS 
AT THEM.’ ” 





The thing for the worker to do is 
to work to satisfy not the Boss but 
himself. Let him ask himself each 
night, “Have I delivered the goods 
today? How doI stack up? Have 
I accomplished anything? Is the 
cause in which I am engaged any 
further ahead by reason of my 
thought or effort.? Have I earned 
my salt to-day, and a little more? 
Has the Boss made a profit out of 
this day’s work of mine ?”—American 
Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


When one is contented there is no 
more to be desired.—Cervantes. 





‘What Will Next Ten Years 
Bring in Steelr 


Probable Outcome of Present Tendencies — Drift Toward Consol- 
idation—Wire Tonnage Now Exceeds Rails 


T HE men of the steel trade— 

leaders, lieutenants, rank and 
file and all—were surprised 
at the way their business picked up 
four months ago. Some of them are 
not sure to-day that they know why 
the country’s steel plants have been 
turning out products for weeks at a 
greater rate than was reached in 
either of the peak pre-war years, 1913 
and 1914. Hopeful as prophecies 
were thought to be at the opening of 
1922, no man of light and leading in 
the business went farther than to say 
that operations might get up to 60 or 
65 per cent. at some time before the 
year ended. 

This is not the first time steel men 
have been taken unawares. The ups 
and downs of the past forty years 
have shown so many sudden reversals 
of form that one of the most depend- 
able formulas in iron and steel is that 
it is the unexpected that happens. Yet 
every time of prosperity regularly 
produces a crop of prophets who are 
confident that pig iron and steel will 
never again sell as low as in the years 
before that particular boom. Like- 
wise, when they are groveling in the 
depths of depression no other indus- 
try can show so many men who see 
no chance for prices ever to rise to 
the mad heights reached in the last 
previous ascent when clamorous buy- 
ers took pig iron from the blast fur- 
naces before it fairly had a chance 
to cool. 


There must be some connection be- 
cween these uncertainties of steel, and 
the kind of men who have led in the 
development of the industry in the 
United States. No doubt something 
inherent in the industry has developed 
in those who work in it the willing- 
ness to risk; it is also the fact that 
the courage to push out that has been 
shown by so many American steel 
captains has put its stamp on the 
whole industry. Karl Wittgenstein, 
Austrian steel master of twenty years 
ago, sometimes called the “Carnegie 
of Austria,” was a close student of 
iron and steel progress in the United 
States. He found here a high devel- 
opment of the speculative faculty— 
speculative in the better sense of will- 
ingness to risk uncertainties in car- 
rying on great enterprises. He praised 
the American “capacity for taking 
into consideration besides the visible 
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factors also the uncertain ones lying 
in the future, and of coming to cor- 
responding decisions even at the risk 
of having events turn out quite dif- 
ferently.” 


This tradition of the uncertainties 
of steel making in the United States 
and of the American way of meeting 
them may need revising as time goes 
on. Prophecy is daring business to- 
day, just following a year in which 
production fell to the lowest point on 
record in relation to existing capacity. 
But that was a sequel of the greatest 
of world upheavals. Those who are 
trying to look ahead in steel see ten- 
dencies apart from the readjustments 
from war conditions, and are think- 
ing of the outcome of these tendencies 
in the steel trade of five years or ten 
years from to-day. 


The drift toward consolidaticn is 
probably the most obvious fact in the 
industry to-day. While for one rea- 
son or another some companies that 
have been included in recent merger 
projects have decided not to go ahead 
with those particular plans, the move- 
ment toward large capital aggregates 
is likely to go farther. The answer 
to the advantages the Steel Corpora- 
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A typical battery of blast furnaces. 
accessory ore yard and auxiliary equipment represents $2,000,000, or four 
times the outlay of 25 years ago 
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tion has, so far as these are due to its 
diversity of product and to its vast 
raw material holdings, may be two or 
three large companies with plants at 
the various strategic points of produc- 
tion and distribution. Whatever the 
technical or official outcome of the ac- 
tion of Western consumers to do 
away with Pittsburgh basing in the 
sale of steel, independent producers 
are bound to take such steps as will 
insure to the corporation’s chief com- 
petitors whatever benefits it now de- 
rives from the single-base regime. 


It is interesting, in connection with 
present efforts toward consolidation, 
to see that altogether apart from any 
initiative of manufacturers the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is now pre- 
paring to pass judgment in advance 
on steps the steel industry may take 
without fear of prosecution under the 
Sherman act or the Clayton act. This 
is the very thing Judge Gary pro- 
posed, when the Gary dinners were 
being called in question and when 
Congressman Stanley was putting 
steel men on the grill to extract the 
evidence on which the dissolution suit 
was brought in 1911. But the De- 
partment of Justice in the Taft and 
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Wilson administrations — in the 
Roosevelt days also, with the single 
exception of the permission given for 
the purchase of the Tennessee com- 
pany by the Steel Corporation— 
steadily declined to say in advance 
whether a contemplated plan of a cor- 
poration might be carried out without 
inviting Government prosecution. 
Now, at the instance of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have said to those about to merge, 
“Do nothing until you see us.” 

Like the policeman at the crossing, 
these Government agencies have set 
the “Stop” signal, not fully realizing, 
perhaps, all that will be involved later 
in turning the target to “Go.” 

These recent Washington moves, 
that have had their place in the news 
of the day along with other incidents 
classed as political, may have more of 
a bearing on the future of the steel 
industry than has yet been suggested. 
Next to the railroads, coal mining has 
been a chief object of Government at- 
tention. There are obvious reasons 
for Federal oversight of transporta- 
tion, and more than one situation in 
the coal mining industry in the past 
twenty years has warranted Federal 
action; but even in the war period, 
with steel the most vital of all war 
implements, the full co-operation and 
competent manage- 
ment of the heads 
of the industry 
were judged at 
Washington to be 
far preferable to 
Government control 
of plants or output. 


Just now the fu- 
ture of steel manu- 
facture in its rela- 
tion to the public 
seems likely to turn 
on the view taken — 
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by official Washington of what is 
aimed at in the consolidations under 
way and others that may come for- 
ward. In view of what has happened 
to them in the past year, and of what 
is ahead when the real test comes 
after the coal strike, the independent 
producers of steel urge that the new 
consolidation movement represents an 
effort to give the Steel Corporation 
real competition and hence is in the 
public interest. 


Those who have been declaiming at 
Washington against any further con- 
centration in steel on the ground that 
monopoly is aimed at through final 
co-operation with the United States 
Steel Corporation forget the narrow 
ground on which the decision favor- 
able to the latter was given in 1920. 
The participation of Justices Bran- 
deis and McReynolds in any future 
suit based on proved co-operation be- 
tween the Steel Corporation and its 
competitors would be quite certain to 
give a different outcome. The Steel 
Corporation seems to have had this 
well in mind in deciding its market 
policy since the famous suit. 
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The course of the steel market in 
the past two years gives no ground 
for expecting that the Steel Corpora- 
tion will make the race easier for its 
competitors in the years just ahead. 

Profits will be made in the coming 
five years by new economies in pro- 
duction and not by any policy of 
price maintenance entered into by the 
leading producers of steel. 

And economy in production means 
that the steel companies will continue 
to be prodigal spenders for labor- 
saving, fuel-saving, and time-saving 
equipment and for new facilities to 
get increased tonnage. The steel 
company bond issues of the past few 
years are an index of the unending 
call for capital to provide new ca- 
pacity and to make the old more effi- 
cient. That more than $100,000,000 
has been appropriated first and last 
by the Steel Corporation for Gary 
alone, suggests the scale on which 
other steel makers must lay out money 
to maintain their position. It is one 
of the reasons also for the effort to 
get greater strength by further con- 
solidation. 

The question may be _ raised 
whether the future will bring any 
change in the policy long followed in 
iron and steel, of building new plants 
when the pressure of demand is great- 
est, with the frequent result of having 
the newly finished 
capacity ready just 
as the market turns 
downward as de- 
pression comes on. 
Thus the new ca- 
pacity at Gary lay 
quite undigested 
for three or four 
years. But each 
return of prosper- 
ous times has called 
for all the plants in 
exsitence and more; 




















A group of America’s steel leaders. They are, top row, left to right: Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem 
Steel Company; E. H. Gary, chariman U. S. Steel Corp., and Eugene G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
J. Leonard Replogle, president of the Replogle Steel Company and the Vanadium Steel Com- 


pany; James A. Farrell, president of the U. S. Steel Corp.; John A. Topping, president of the Republic Iron & Steel 


Co., and A. C. Dinkey, president of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
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and so the process of over-building 
and of catching up has been repeated 
time after time. 

More consolidations in steel might 
bring, in the next decade, some modi- 
fication of this traditional practice. 
Blast furnaces and steel plants mean 
huge money outlays. One modern 
blast furnace with accessory ore yard 
and auxiliary equipment represents 
$2,000,000, or four times the outlay 
of twenty-five years ago. Rolling mills 
for the production of finished steel 
can be built cheaply in comparison 
with the cost of the blast furnaces 
and steel works requisite to feed them. 
Thus the idleness of a rolling mill 
in time of depression is far less seri- 
ous from the investment standpoint 
than that of blast furnaces and steel 
plants. 

Strong companies may yet find that 
there are economies in carrying large 
stocks of raw and semi-finished prod- 
ucts—pig iron, ingots, slabs and billets 
—with ample finishing capacity for 
the peaks in demand. The stored pig 
iron and .raw or semi-finished steel 
would simply represent to an inte- 
grated company the putting of a cer- 
tain amount of labor upon given 
quantities of ore and coal it has in 
the ground. It can be seen that the 
interest on capital required for car- 
rying such stocks might be far less 
than that involved in idle plant, with 
the added advantage of having pig 
iron and steel on hand to answer the 
call of the market when the revival 
came. 

These matters of organization, 
competition, and the control of the 
instruments of production, in the steel 
trade of the future are interesting, 
but not less so is the question of the 
lines of steel consumption that are 
likely to see the greatest development 
in the next ten years. Without doubt 


the largest increases in uses of steel 
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will be in the uncounted and almost 
countless lines that are individually 
of so little importance that they are 
not commonly catalegued. Railroad, 
building, and automobile outlets are 
impressive. A skyscraper and a 
Queensboro bridge are spectacular ; 
but the demand for which the bulk 
of the new capacity of the country 
has been built in recent years is rather 
that which ramifies into hundreds of 
uses and into thousand of sales to in- 
dividual buyers. 

In 1887, thirty-five years ago, the 
2,000,000 tons of rails rolled in Amer- 
ican mills were nearly three-quarters 
of the entire output of finished steel. 
in 1920, rails were just 8 per cent. of 
the total of more than 32,000,000 
tons. The large place long held by 
rails in the steel trade is responsible 
for the erroneous but common belief 
to-day that railroad demand is the 
steel manufacturer’s chief depend- 
ence. It is often said in the discus- 
sions of well-informed business men, 
that in one way and another the 
railroads take 40 to 50 per cent. of all 
the steel turned out. It is doubtful 
if at any time in the past twenty years 
the railroad consumption of steel has 
been more than 25 per cent. of the 
whole. In late years, the percentage 
has been under 20; in 1921 it prob- 
ably was little more than 10 per cent. 

The average man is astonished to 
be told that wire products, many of 
them the most tenuous forms tm 
which steel exists, now represent a 
larger annual tonnage than steel rails. 

The leading wire company now lists 
no less than 5,000 distinct products 
and manufacturing uses of wire. 

Food containers call for a million 
tons of steel a year in the form of tin 
plate, and this use of steel is growing 
every day as the army of delicatessen 
buyers grows. In_ pre-prohibition 
days the crimped bottle cap was re- 
sponsible for 50,000 tons a year on 
the books of the mills rolling steel 
for tin plate. 


A Central Western steel maker, 
who expects a 60,000,000-ton output 
for the United States by 1930, silences 
doubters by pointing out that there is 
not a civilized man, woman, or child 
on earth to-day who does not carry 
around from a quarter-pound to a 
half-pound of steel in pockets or 
clothing. There are the pen knife, 
ihe key ring, the belt buckle, the sus- 
pender and garter buckles, the pencil 
tip, the shoe shank, the shoe heel full 
of nails, and the steel buttons, eyelets, 
and snaps. There is practically noth- 
ing that the man of to-day eats or 
wears or uses in his work that is not 
made of iron or steel or produced by 
iron and steel machinery. From the 
toy shop to the automobile plant turn- 
ing out a million cars in a year, the 
whole range of modern manufacture 
shows an increasing penetration of 
steel into every industrial activity and 
into the every-day life of the people. 
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Steel production has depended only 
in part on growth of population for 


its gains. Abram S. Hewitt, in his 
famous forecast of 1890, when 
British iron masters visited the 


United States in a body, advertised 
to the world the steady per capita in- 
crease in steel consumption year by 
year that even then had become an 
American habit. In 1890, in order 
to meet the demands, our steel works 
turned out 140 pounds per inhabitant. 
By 1900 the per capita had gone up 
to 347 pounds; by 1910 to 585 
pounds; and by 1920 to 858 pounds. 
Steel is constantly replacing wood, 
and the great expansion in concrete 
work, which it was once thought 
would be at the expense of steel, has 
meant a larger call on the steel mills. 
No less than 600,000 tons of steel for 
reinforcing of concrete was produced 
in 1920. 


Perhaps the most important 
changes to be looked for in the steel 
industry in the next ten years will 
be those affecting personnel. 

In the case of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, some of these changes may come 
before the decade is half run. Breaks 
in the corporation’s organization have 
been few—apart from the loss, one 
at a time, of five men whose names 
were prominent in the list of Andrew 
Carnegie’s “young partners”—and the 
continuity in its management has been 
one of its great factors of strength. 
But every year now adds to the prob- 
ability of new faces appearing in its 
higher official family. The average 
age of nine of its heads—chairman, 
president, and the seven presidents of 
manufacturing subsidiaries — is 61 
years. The youngest of these sub- 


sidiary presidents is 53, and the oldest 
is 64. 
Very similar is the showing in re- 
(Continued on page 337) 
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Bringing the Buyer to Market 


How Co-operation of 140 Portland, Ore., Firms has Made Buyers’ 





Week Big Annual Event for Ten States 


that a certain wily gentleman 

named Mohammed once decided 
to bring a distant mountain to his 
immediate neighborhood. After ex- 
erting his utmost persuasive powers 
he discovered that the mountain had 
moved not at all; whereupon the sage 
remarked: “If the mountain will not 
come to Mohammed, Mohammed will 
go to the mountain.” 

This myth, if myth it be, may be 
used as an illustration of the feat 
accomplished by the manufacturers. 
jobbers, and wholesalers of Portland, 
Oregon, in selling their lines to the 
retailers of the surrounding territory. 
There is one exception: the Portland 
manufacturers, jobbers et al have 
proved themselves even more wily and 
powerful than Mohammed. They 
not only succeed in bringing distant 
buyers to them, but they sell the buy- 
ers, in a week’s time, goods aggre- 
gating millions of dollars in hundreds 
of different lines. 

Furthermore, in true Western 
style, they “make ’em like it.” This 
is attested by the fact that it is an 
annual event, and the buyers look 
forward each year to the Portland 
Buyers’ Week as “us kids” used to 
look forward to circus day. 

Portland is so situated by circum- 
stances of geography and economic 
law that it is the natural shipping and 
distribution center for a territory as 
large as that section of the United 
States lying east of the Mississippi 
River—the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, North 
and South Dakota, and the territory 
of Alaska. A full quota of buyers 
representing the above states attend 
the Buyers’ Week each year; in 
addition, states not usually repre- 
sented in Portland’s trade territory, 
namely, California, Texas and the 
Hawaiian Islands, are well repre- 
sented. ; 

Up to ten years ago, Portland busi- 
ness men, secure in the knowledge 
that their natural advantages of rail 
and water transportation gave them 
the “edge” over competitive cities, 
made no unusual or extraordinary ef- 
fort to attract the buyers in their 
logical trade territory. They were 
smug, complacent,  self-satisfied— 


[: is reported on good authority 


perfectly willing to let trade follow 
the lines of least resistance—with the 
result that great inroads were made 
into the territory by competitors to 
the north and south. 

It was then that an alert business 
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A View of Portland, Oregon, Showing Mount Hood in the Background 


man of Portland, Nathan Strauss, 
head of the largest wholesale distrib- 
uting drygoods house west of Chicago, 
conceived the idea of an annual Buy- 
ers’ Week, to which the buyers of 
the Northwest would be invited for 
an inspection of the various lines of- 
fered. The time was ripe for such 
an experiment ; the Chamber of Com- 
merce took up the idea enthusiasti- 
cally. Reduced railroad fares were 
obtained from strategic points in the 
Northwest, a week of entertainment 
and attractions was offered repre- 
sentatives of the trade, and in the fall 
of 1912 the first Buyers’ Week was 
held. 

It would be well, perhaps, to con- 
trast the results accomplished in the 
first Buyers: Week with the colossal 
volume of sales which resulted direct- 
ly from the ninth annual event held 
last year. In the first Buyers’ Week 
some 250 merchants from nearby 
communities, for the most part from 
points in Oregon and Washington, 
arrived for an inspection of lines of- 
fered by jobbers and wholesalers. 
Sales were substantial, but not start- 
ling. 

Last year 1,600 buyers, represent- 
ing every. state west of Kansas and 
including Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands, gathered at Portland, August 
1-6, for a carnival of buying. Direct 
sales during the week totaled more 
than $5,000,000; it is impossible to 
estimate the volume of sales which 





might be traceable directly to the 
event, but it is safe to say that this 
total was swelled ten times over in 
subsequent orders. 

How has such phenomenal success 
been achieved? 

First, by offering material induce- 
ments ; second, by offering that ‘moreé 
intangible but probably most :import- 
ant attraction—good fellowship and 
hospitality. 

The material inducements offered 
are in themselves consideralilé. . In 
the first place, round-trip ‘railroad 
fares are refunded to any buyer who 
makes’ purchases of $500: or more 
during the week, ho matter how far 
the buyer may have come. This 
amounts to a substantial refund in 
some cases. For instance, one buyer 
came from Dallas, Texas—more than 
3,200 miles. But this particular buy- 
er’s total purchases amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars; so that the re- 
fund, comparatively, was negligible. 
Last year $55,000 in railroad fares 
was refunded to buyers. 

The second factor in the success of 
the event—good fellowship and hos- 
pitality—has proved to be by far the 
most important. A solid week of en- 
tertainment is provided gratis. But 
“gratis” is not quite the word to use 
in this connection; the visiting buyer 
is made to feel that he is the guest, 
not only of the wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and jobbers, but of the city of 
Portland itself. 
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In explaining the various steps 
taken to “put across” the Buyers’ 
Week each year, let us consider the 
event from the point of view of Bill 
Smith, hardware and furniture, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, or Jim Jones, staple and 
fancy groceries, Centerville, Mon- 
tana. Jim Jones, we will say, has 
already attended a Buyers’ Week in 
Portland; he knows what the event 
means and has already made his plans 
to return. Bill Smith, on the other 
hand, while he is probably handling 
several Portland lines, particularly 
furniture, has never been in Portland 
during the big event. 

Bill Smith receives an announce- 
ment of the Tenth Annual Buyers’ 
Week through the mail. A return 
postal card is enclosed. The announce- 
ment is an engaging four-page folder, 
beautifully illustrated. The first four 
words he reads in large type on the 
front page, are: “Portland Bids You 
Welcome.” There follows a friendly 
invitation to visit the “City of Roses” 
and meet the jobbers and wholesalers. 
Railroad fare, he is told, will be re- 
funded in the event that his purchases 
exceed $500. “The object of this 
annual Buyers’ Week and the offer 
of the Portland Jobbers and Whole- 
salers to pay your railroad fare to 
Portland and return,” he reads, “is to 
bring before you personally the con- 
stantly growing advantages of the 
Portland market and to convince you 
that Portland is the logical and most 
advantageous market for yeur source 
of supply.” 


Keeping Buyer Interested 


He turns the folder over. On the 
reverse page he finds a list of the 
firms participating in the Buyers’ 
Week offerings—140 of them—many 
of them are firms with whom he is 
doing business. “Well,” remarks 
Bill, “that looks good. I was kind of 
figuring on taking a trip to Portland 
this fall, anyway. Guess I'll take 
in this Buyers’ Week and get my ex- 
penses paid.” 

He fills out the postal card, indi- 
cating that he will attend the event, 
and mails it. He does this as one 
accepts a cordial invitation; the an- 
nouncement is written in just that 
way. He neither knows nor cares 
that 65,000 similar invitations have 
been sent out from Buyers’ Week 
headquarters to buyers all the way 
from Mexico to the Arctic Circle— 
the names for this large mailing list 
having been secured from Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s. 

A few days later Bill Smith re- 
ceives a letter acknowledging receipt 
of his postal card and assuring him 
that he will be shown a good time in 
Portland. The letter also quotes the 
rates of the leading Portland hotels 
and offers to secure reservations for 
him. Full directions are given con- 
cerning registering for Buyers’ Week 
upon his arrival in Portland, and the 


securing of certificates from the rail- 
roads showing the amount of his 
round-trip fare. 

During the summer Bill receives 
reminders at intervals that the Buy- 
ers’ Week will be held the first week 
in August. He is told from time to 
time how many buyers are coming and 
from what localities. His interest in 
Buyers’ Week is maintained. 


A Cordial Reception 


Arriving in Portland, he goes im- 
mediately to Buyers’ Week head- 
quarters at the Chamber of Commerce 
for registration according to instruc- 
tions he has received at least four 
times since the first announcement. 
He registers, brushing elbows with 
other buyers from Juneau, Alaska, to 
Los Angeles, California. He finds 
that a badge is waiting for him with 
his full and correct name printed 
thereon; he is told that reservations 
have been made for him at a certain 
hotel; he is given a “coupon strip,” 
which contains admission tickets to 
every form of amusement offered by 
the city, including motor trips, river 
excursions, banquets, theatres, con- 
certs, dances; he is given a program 
which provides him with entertain- 
ment and business for every waking 
hour, the first being an informal re- 
ception and dance at a large, 
centrally-located hotel. 

Then follows a glorious and profit- 
able week for Bill Smith of Pocatello. 
He has an outomobile at his disposal 
whenever he wishes to travel in or 
about the city. He joins a group 
that spends a pleasant half-day on the 
famous Columbia River Highway, or 
whiles away a cheerful afternoon on 
the sands of Columbia Beach, He 
is treated like a guest of the city—he 
takes a personal pride in the fact that 
the Mayor has issued a proclamation 
turning the city over to him. He feels 
that he is among friends ; he finds that 
the heads of the big wholesale firms 
and manufacturing plants—in many 
lines the largest firms west of the 
Mississippi—are just “one of the 
boys” after all. 

As this is his first contact with 
Buyers’ Week, Bill feels that some- 
where there is a gentleman of color 
concealed in the woodpile. He thinks: 
“They are treating me fine, all right, 
but pretty soon they will begin to use 
strong-arm methods to make me buy.” 
He is mistaken; he is merely asked 
to designate the lines which he wishes 
to inspect. If he has no preference, 
he is given the opportunity to see 
them all. Slowly it dawns upon Bill 
that the whole method behind the big 
institution is to establish a friendly 
contact with the men with whom he 
does business or the men with whom 
he should be doing business. Imbued 
with this idea, Bill buys more and a 
greater variety of lines than he orig- 
inally contemplated; he finds, fur- 
thermore, that he has purchased his 
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goods at a very satisfactory price, 
In addition, he has his round-trip 
fare refunded. 

Bill leaves Buyers’ Week in a hap- 
py and contented frame of mind. He 
has made friends; he has seen new 
varieties of goods; he has had a good 
time; he has met personally the men 
with whom he formerly traded at long 
distance, and can call them by their 
first names; he is entirely satisfied, 
and swears that he will return again 
—and he will. 

So much for Buyers’ Week from 
the point of view of Bill Smith, the 
buyer. But who, you ask, foots the 
bill for the lavish entertainment, the 
commutation of railroad fares, the 
overhead expense of an institution of 
this kind? 

The total expense is surprisingly 
low. Commutation of railroad fares 
is pro-rated among the participating 
firms; it rarely amounts to 10 per 
cent. of the total sales for the week 
alone, and subsequent orders traceable 
to the activities and displays of Buy- 
ers’ Week reduce this item to a neg- 
ligible quantity. 

The problem of motor transporta- 
tion is simple; last year 350 automo- 
biles belonging to participating firms 
were placed at the disposal of the 
Buyers’ Week headquarters. Ten 
thousand dollars was set aside by the 
Chamber of Commerce to take care 
of all the “paper work” in connection 
with the event. This amount also 
takes care of the special entertain- 
ment features provided. 

For the rest, 140 firms co-operating 
with a certain end in view—the enter- 
tainment of the visitors—insures suc- 
cess. The results far surpass the out- 
lay in time and money. 


As a Man Thinketh 


If a man thinks everyone is against 
him, he will soon begin to treat them 
so they will be. If he thinks every- 
one is his friend, he will treat them 
right, unconsciously, and they soon 
will be his friends. The man who 
lives his daily life according to this 
formula has in his make-up a spark 
of sound and true philosophy that 
will make his life brighter. If we 
put into all the relations with our fel- 
lows a full measure of friendliness 
and good will, we are pretty sure to 
get it back, full and overflowing. On 
the other hand, if a man is suspicious 
of everybody, everyone will be sus- 
picious of him. 

The world needs friendliness, and 
kindness, and good will. Not Sun- 
days only, but every day of the week, 
and every hour of the day. Think 
friendly thoughts. If you’ve got 4 
soul, don’t be ashamed of it. Bring 
it into the office with you. For the 
soul is the source and fountain-head 
of every good and worthy impulse. 
Put your faith in men. Believe they 
are your friends, and-they will be.— 
Earnshaw Press of Boston. 
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How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


Word-Twisting Prospectus Can Make a Wheelbarrow Look 
Like a Rolls-Royce—Buy Only What You Know 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved.) 


This is the first article of a new 
series by Herbert N. Casson—Twelve 
Pointers on Finance. You won't need 
to lose money to learn how to invest 
wisely if you read these articles, for 
Mr. Casson has the faculty of stating 
the truth so incisively that it cuts in 
and sticks—often it hurts, but always 
it helps. He puts tt in such a way 
that you can’t forget tt. Mr. Casson 
is editor of “The Efficiency Maga- 
zine,’ one of the most popular busi- 
ness publications in Great Britain. 


UY only what you know. This 
simple little pointer of five 


words would prevent about 
one-quarter of all losses in the world 
of FINANCE. 
Very likely, every business man 
who reads these lines has had 


He bought with his Ignorance, not 
with his Knowledge. And he paid 
the full price of his folly. 

As I propose to tell the blunt truth 
in this series of TWELVE POINTERS, 
I am obliged to say that the world of 
FINANCE is not as honest as the world 
of Trade and Commerce. 

At the top, the world of FINANCE 
contains the ablest and most trust- 
worthy men in the nation. This is 
true in all countries. 

But at the bottom, the world of 
FINANCE contains a horde of the most 
unprincipled swindlers. Most of them 
act within the law. Many of them 
are church members and all that. 
But they are more dangerous to the 
public than all the burglars and pick- 
pockets combined. 


the Recording Angel could expect 
truth from people under such condi- 
tions. 

As to Prospectuses, they are not 
much better than tips. There are 
clever word-twisters in the City who 
can write a Prospectus on a wheel- 
barrow and make it look like a Rolls- 
Royce. 

As to leaflets and circulars, they 
are almost always just about as true 
as the tale of Robinson Crusoe. 
There is generally a basis of fact and 
a wonderful super-structure of im- 
agination. 

As to advertisements, they are 
usually more reliable than leaflets 
and prospectuses, but it is better to 
notice what the Financial Editor says, 
than to believe the advertisement. 

As to balance sheets, they 








a heavy loss, at some time in 
the past, because he did not 
obey this First Commandment 
of Investors—BUY ONLY WHAT 
YOU KNOow. 

It is a curious fact that al- 
most every business man buys 
rubbish, when he begins to in- 
vest his money. Invariably, he 
buys shares in a business that 





AR-OFF FIELDS look 

green, but they are not 
half so green as you are, if 
you invest your good 
money in them. 


are still more reliable, but it is 
a fact that losses are worked 
up into gains, and vice versa, 
in thousands of balance sheets 
every year. No accountant 
would deny that. 

Bear in mind that a printer 
will print anything and ask no 
questions. So will many news- 
papers and magazines. The 
main difference between the 














he knows nothing about. That 





accounts for the immense sales 
of mining stock and South American 
securities. 

A beginner, in the world of 
FINANCE wants big profits. He scorns 
6 or 7 per cent. He wants 15 per 
cent. He has heard of 20 per cent. 
He wants perfection. Therefore, as 
perfection is never to be had at home, 
he invests his money in properties 
that are 10,000 miles away. 

In a word, every amateur in- 
vestor is more or less. of a rainbow 
chaser. Even the most practical 
grocer or factory manager will invest 
his first $500 in worthless securities, 
printed by either dreamers, or rascals, 
and based on some forlorn jungle in 
Africa, or some dishonest community 
in South America or the Balkans. 

Almost every business man of 50 
years of age has a little bundle of so- 
called “securities” in his safe. They 
are tied with a scrap of string; and 
the only valuable thing in the bundle 
is the string. - 

He bought what he did not know. 





If a merchant sells a cotton collar 
as linen, he can be dragged before a 
Judge and fined. But a financier can 
sell liabilities as assets all year long, 
and the law takes off its hat to him. 

In FINANCE, you can never believe 
what you hear. You must have the 
philosophy of Descartes. You must 
DOUBT EVERYTHING. 

A tip is merely an opinion. Often, 
it is a lie with a purpose. In nine 
cases out of ten, THE TIPS TO BUY 
COME FROM THE SELLERS, AND THE 
TIPS TO SELL COME FROM THE BUYERS. 
No stock-broker would deny that. 

In FINANCE, ten lies are born every 
minute. Most of them are not wicked 
lies—merely what we might call finan- 
cial inexactitudes, but they serve the 
purpose of making people lose their 
money just as much as though they 
were perjuries. 

In FINANCE, there are no disinter- 
ested people. Everybody has an axe 
to grind. Everyone is trying to push 
prices either up or down. Not even 


spoken lie and the printed lie 
is that the latter is more CLEVER. 

BUY ONLY WHAT YoU KNow. If 
you are a grocer, put your money 
into the shares of the best company 
that sells you goods. If you are a 
railroad man, put your money into the 
stocks and debentures of the railroad 
that is managed most wisely. If you 
are a builder, buy land. If you are a 
traveller, buy shipping shares. If 
you are a professional man, and know 
nothing of trade and commerce, buy 
Government securities. 

In all cases, whenever you can, buy 
an interest in a business that is near 
by. Invest in your own town. Buy 
what you can see. 

Far-off fields look green, but they 
are not half so green as you are, if 
you invest your good money in them. 

First buy the house you live in. 
Then buy the house next door. The 
experience that you will get as a land- 
lord will soon cure you of rainbow- 
chasing. 

If there is no property nearby 
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that you can put your money in, then 

‘buy the securities of those well- 
known firms that have been carrying 
on for thirty years or longer. 

Any railroad or firm that has paid 
dividends for thirty years is as good 
as anything can be, in this world of 
risks. 

But always invest in a business that 
you know all about, if possible. The 
trade that you know is the one that 
you are least likely to get fooled in. 

The point is that you mustn’t be a 
greenhorn when you invest. You 
must not be credulous. 

All ignorance is dangerous, but 
most of all in FINANCE. If you stick 
to what you know, you are likely to 
stick to your money. 

Of all gambles, the most risky is 
- betting on the races. In racing, no- 
body ever knows, except when the 
race is a predetermined fraud. There 
are so many variables, in both horses 
and jockeys, that no one can ever be 
sure, in a fair race. 

And there are many gambles in 
FINANCE that are almost as uncertain 
as racing. Most gold mines and 
thany copper mines are very few de- 
gtees better than the Derby, as a 

means of doubling your money. 
“' There is more money invested in 
‘gold mines than is taken out of them. 
‘Every $20 in gold has cost $23. This 
‘ proves that there are more losers than 
winners. 
“So in FINANCE, which I would de- 
fine as THE ART OF KEEPING YOUR 
' MONEY AND MAKING IT EARN MORE, 
the first rule is to follow what you 
_know yourself, not what anybody 
tells you. 

Once a man has money, very few 
people ever tell him the truth—isn’t 
that a common fact? Once he is 
known to have money, all manner of 
“people, respectable and disreputable 
both, set out to do their best to take 
“it away from him. 

. Every man’s money is in danger, 
and, as a rule, it is harder to KEEP 
“money than to MAKE it. Conse- 
‘quently, the first POINTER is— 

BE CAREFUL. BUY ONLY WHAT YOU 
_KNow. 





Since the Tower of Babel, the 
‘measure of civilization has been 
found in building. Construction ac- 
tivities in the United States, halted 
by the war, are once more in full 
swing. To understand our own time 
we must take the measure of its build- 
ers and get the full meaning of the 
structures which embody the thought 
and purpose of the new age.—Paul W. 
Brown, Editor, “America at Work.” 


* * * 


Tired, worn, discouraged, I leaned 
against the great Door of Opportu- 
nity—and, to my surprise, it opened 


wide. It was neither locked nor 
latched.—The Silent Partner. 
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A Plan for Settlement of Allied 
Debt to U. S. 


By August Ulrich 


nating article by Mr. Oak- 

wood in the June 10 issue of 
“Forbes,” I would like to place some 
conclusions before your readers. 

Great Britain and America are the 
world’s greatest trading nations. 
Everything that affects trade affects 
those two nations more vitally than 
others. There exists no friction be- 
tween them. From a financial stand- 
point their interests have been identi- 
cal for many years. Their interests 
run more parallel to-day than ever 
before, and for that reason America 
is naturally desirous of seeing Great 
Britain strong financially: 

Sterling exchange is America’s bul- 
wark against inflated continental ex- 
changes. If sterling should again 
start on the toboggan, America’s 
chances (a) of collecting debts from 
all Europe would become very slim, 
and (b) our chances of selling 
Europe the surplus of our goods 
would become slimmer. 

So far nothing positive has been 
accomplished by the nations of the 
world toward settlement of the post- 
bellum financial and economic diffi- 
culties. 

Meanwhile time drags on—valu- 
able time is lost. 

To my mind, there can be no settle- 
ment of the Allied debt without 
simultaneously disposing of the Rep- 
aration question. 

Since one must finally come to 
earth—to  realities—the following 
proposition suggests itself to me: 

It serves no useful purpose to re- 
duce the total of the German Rep- 
aration bonds. I would rather have 
Great Britain and America jointly 
acquire the Reparation bonds belong- 
ing to the Allies (outside of Great 
Britain) at a fair market price, taking 
into consideration all the circum- 
stances surrounding the situation, the 
net proceeds of such purchases to be 
credited to the various nations in 
their accounts with both Great Britain 
and America. 


R FERRING to the very illumi- 


The effect of such financing on the 


exchanges of those nations ought to 
be beneficial to every one concerned. 

Great Britain and America would 
then undertake to float a loan for 
Germany for which Reparation bonds 
would be collateral. This loan would 
be practically for the maximum 
amount that Germany could raise, 
based on her ability to pay interest 
and on the guaranty she could give 
to secure the principal amount of the 
loan. 

In caleulating the value of a gold 
mark, one should not lose sight of 


the fact that a gold mark to-day is 
not worth 234 cents, any more than 
a pound sterling is worth $4.86 2/3, 
or a franc 19 3/8 cents, or a Nor- 
wegian crown 2634 cents. Just what 
a post-bellum gold mark is worth is 
a question for experts to decide, a 
question of opinion as to what it 
would be selling for when allowing 
for “reasonable” inflation. By this 
I mean that in appraising the theoreti- 
cal value of the post-bellum gold 
mark, one ought to consider the value 
of the post-bellum currencies of the 
victorious nations. 

In my opinion, the present foreign 
exchange value of a gold mark would 
be somewhere between the present 
foreign exchange value of the French 
franc and the Italian lira. In sub- 
stantiation of my opinion, I would 
cite the foreign exchange value of 
the Spanish peseta, which not long 
ago sold for 12 cents American, 
although the Bank of Spain had pe- 
setas 2,500,000,000 gold last year, 
against pesetas 543,000,000 gold on 
July 29, 1914, when the peseta sold 
around 20 cents. It is quite evident 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween gold marks and marks in gold, 
just the same as there exists a marked 
difference between gold pesetas and 
pesetas in gold. In August, 1914, 
the American dollar sold in France 
for 70 cents and in London for 75 
cents, because at that time America 
owed Europe money. I find that this 
point has at no time been brought out 
when assessing the “foreign exchange 
value” of a currency as against the 
intrinsic value of a gold coin of any 
specific country. 

This matter opens up the question: 
What is the foreign exchange value 
to-day of a bill of exchange drawn 
on Germany in gold marks, or what 
is the foreign exchange value of Ger- 
man bonds payable in gold marks? 

And here is another question : Sup- 
pose Germany to-day should write 
down her paper currency on the basis 
of the present market value of the 
paper mark—about 60 paper marks 
for one gold mark. Germany would 
then again have a gold mark with an 
intrinsic value of about 23% cents 
American. Suppose, after that had 
been done, Germany should start to 
buy $400,000,000 worth of foreign 
exchange annually to cover the inter- 
est on her Reparation indebtedness. 
Where would that new gold. mark 
exchange sell ? 





In a country where there are no 
rich there will be only the poor—the 
very poor.—Walter Rathenau. 
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Easy-Chair Sales Management 
Has Gone Forever 


AN you remember back in the 
CC days when a house used to 
appoint a sales manager, set- 
tle him comfortably in an easy chair, 
behind a big roll-top desk, and expect 
him to stay there? 
3ut the days of “easy-chair” sales 
management have gone _ forever; 
passed so quietly and unobtrusively 
that many of us were scarcely aware 
of the departure, There was a time 
when the pompous sales manager sat 
at his desk, scanning the morning 
mail, intent upon locating something 
to growl about. Woe be unto the 
salesman whose weekly report indi- 
cated sales below par. He was 
doomed for a note something like this : 
Dear Sir:— 


By Maxwell Droke 


big sales manager—the man who is 
getting ahead and making a record 
for himself and his company—isn’t 
“too good” to hastily pack his bag and 
make an upper-berth trip, if need be. 
to wherever his services may be 
needed. He has come to realize that 
petty conferences, and suchlike things, 
are not nearly so important as the 
simple fact that things are not going 
well out in Kansas. The moment 
sales slow up, he drops everything 
else, and heads for the firin® line. 
When the goods don’t move, the 
modern sales manager does move. 
Nothing is to be gained by sitting 
around the office and wondering why 
somebody doesn’t sell something. A 


had the answer. A salesman handling 
a rival line had recently canvassed 
the territory thoroughly, spreading as 
he went a story to the effect that the 
old-established house was selling its 
specialties to a mail-order concern at 
ridiculously low prices, and that the 
mail-order house would be out fight- 
ing the retail merchant on a price 
basis before the coming season. So 
convincingly had he portrayed the 
situation, that he had succeeded in 
getting a large number of merchants 
down on the house. 
_ Since there wasn’t a word of truth 
in the yarn, once the cause was lo- 
cated the mischief was soon undone, 
and the firm was in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever before. 





Have just been looking over 





your report for week ending 16th 
inst. Am very much surprised 
and disappointed at this show- 
ing. Your territory has always 
been one of our best. We must 
insist that you do something to 
get the goods moving at once. 
We shall look for some worth- 
while business from you’ during 
the coming week. 
Respectfully, 


Nice, cheerful message to 
reach a salesman on a blue 
Monday morning, isn’t it? Par- 
ticularly when he has been 
trying with all his might and 
main for the last month to 








| hss COSTS a lot of money to 
send a high-priced executive 
hither and yon—perhaps half- 
way across the continent. But 
it costs a whole lot more not to 
send him out whenever and 
wherever there is need. 


HEN THE GOODS don’t 
move, the modern sales 
manager does move. 


One of the sales executives 
of a big canning company 
wasn’t satisfied with the way 
a certain line was moving, 
Salesmen, closely questioned, 
were unable to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation for the slow 
sales of this particular line. 
Because of the reputation of 
the house, there was little dif- 
ficulty in getting dealers to 
stock an initial order. But 
that was as far as it went. 
The goods stayed right on the 
dealers’ shelves. 











This executive was -deter- 





“move the goods,” and suc- 
ceedingly only indifferently. 

ut nowadays, instead of a letter, 
the salesman who is finding tough 
sledding is likely to receive a visit 
from the sales manager. And the 
boss hasn’t come to growl, either. 
The sales manager of the present age 
has more gumption than his proto- 
type. He simply wants to find out 
about things. He knows that if the 
goods aren’t moving there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. And as chief 
engineer of the sales department, it’s 
up to him to determine just where 
and what the trouble is. 

Salesmen realize this, too. They 
know that the boss is there to help 
them, and they go the limit to co- 
operate with him. Together they 
work out a solution that will mean 
more sales next month, and the month 
after. 

Of course, everybody knows that 
the sales manager of a big concern 
can’t put in a great deal of time work- 
ing with individual salesmen. Prob- 
ably most of his effort would be upon 
the branch sales manager. But the 
point I am making is that the really 


few hours spent in actually calling 
on the trade in a “bum” territory, 
sizing up the situation at first-hand, 
getting action and reaction from typi- 
cal buyers, is worth more to a com- 
petent sales manager than a stack of 
daily reports as high as your head. 
There are so many things that even 
the best of salesmen can’t put on the 
ruled lines of a report blank. 

A few years ago an old-established 
-house, manufacturing specialties in 
the clothing field, found that sales in 
a certain section of New England 
suddenly dropped off to an alarming 
degree. Nobody seemed to know 
why. The merchants simply “crawled 
into their shells” and had nothing to 
say. Salesmen couldn’t get a word 
out of them except a polite, “Nothing 
to-day, thank you.” 

At last, in desperation, the sales 
manager took a hand. He was pos- 
sessed of a winning personality, a 
frank, open manner, and, for good 
measure, he was a mighty good judge 
of human nature. 

In less than a week this executive 


mined to discover why. He 
packed his grip and announced that 
he was going on a brief vacation. 
Two days later, garbed in overalls, 
he was behind the counter in a large 
general store, located in a prosperous 
Southern town. 

Day after day, for at least a week, 
he waited on customers. Each time 
some one asked him for “a can of 
beans” he took down three or four 
brands, including his own, and set 
the cans on the counter for inspection. 
Then he stood back and watched. 
Sometimes the customer chose one 
brand, sometimes another, but it was 
never his can that was selected. 

By judicious questioning and ob- 
servation he found the trouble. 
People didn’t like the label on his can! 
He doesn’t know until this day why 
that label failed to “take.” It just 
didn’t, that’s all. 

A change was made, and in a few 
weeks the goods were moving nicely. 
That trip, perhaps, saved a fortune 
that would have been spent in push- 
ing a brand that was under a heavy 
handicap. 
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The sales manager’s visit does not 
always result in such spectacular dis- 
closures, to be sure. More often than 
not, when trade slows up in a cer- 
tain locality, there is some obvious 
and more or less logical reason for 
it. But even so, a sales manager, 
talking with the merchants who sell 
the line, will gain their viewpoint, 
learn their vulnerable points, and how 
they may best be stimulated to greater 
action. This knowledge he can pass 
along to the men on the road. 

If you want to prove conclusively 
to yourself that a change has come, 
and that the sales manager is no 
longer a desk-bound being, just start 
out bright and early some morning to 
call on a few of your sales manager 
friends. You will find that Mr. Jones 
is out on the territory; that Mr. 
Smith is in Chicago on important busi- 
ness; that Mr. Brown is in Okla- 
homa City, opening a branch office 
and training a new manager. Mr. 
Green you may find at his desk, but 
the chances are he will tell you he is 
leaving on the 4:40 for Omaha where 
he is going to spend a couple of 
weeks finding out why the trade out 
that way isn’t accepting the No. 214 
style his company has spent so much 
money to perfect. 

Not long ago I was talking with a 
friend of mine, the sales manager of 
a nationally known organization. We 
were discussing the modern traveling 
sales manager. 

“The condition is even more pro- 
nounced than you imagine,” he de- 
clared. “Why do you know, last year 
I kept track of my gadding, and 
found that I ran just short of 28,000 
miles! And I know sales managers 
who do far more traveling than I. As 
it is, I am so busy that this year I 
brought in a bright young chap—one 
of our branch managers—and trained 
him up as my personal traveling rep- 
resentative. It is his business to rep- 
resent me on the road, and I have 
vested him with full responsibility and 
authority. The plan is working out 
pretty well. He lifts a big burden off 
my shoulders, but nevertheless I still 
‘find it necessary to use up quite a 
number 7‘ mileage books.” 

Of course, it costs a lot of money 
to send a high-priced executive hither 
and yon—perhaps half-way across the 
continent on an hour’s notice. But, 
if he is the right kind of a man, with 
the faculty of ferreting out the rea- 
son for a sales slump, and the ca- 
pacity to encourage and inspire men 
to overcome obstacles, it costs a whole 
lot more not to send him out when- 
ever and wherever there is need. The 
traveling sales manager has come to 
stay. The day of “easy-chair” sales 
management is done. 





A Rotarian is a man who does not 
grab the stool when there is a piano 
to be moved.—Rotarian Bulletin. 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


NE man of our acquaintance 
earns $15,000 a year. An- 
other man we know just as 

well, earns $3,000. 

If you were asked to tell us which 
is the more successful, the chances 
are, ten to one, that you would an- 
swer, “Why, the one who earns $15,- 
000 a year.” 

If you made that answer you would 
be wrong. No man’s success can be 
measured by the size of his income. 

It happens that the $15,000 man 
spends far more than he earns. He 
is in debt all the time and if his in- 
come ceased for any reason he would 
be dead broke. 

The other man who earns only 
$3,000 a*year, not only lives within 
his income, but carries a life insur- 
ance policy for the protection of his 
family, and as a result of his thrifty 
habits, has $10,000 scattered around 
in various savings banks, and in one 
co-operative society. 

Perhaps more important than the 
money this second man has, is the 
peace of mind that is his. He has 
played the game of life according to 
the rules and is conscious of the fact 
that he has done good work. He 
enjoys life because his mind is not 
cluttered up with worries over debts 
ard other negative things. 

2s 


Here’s a conversation overheard 
in a bank, which may well be read by 
men with “dizzy” signatures: 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but what 


is your name?” the teller politely 
asked the man presenting a check. © 
“Name,” echoed the indignant cus- 
tomer, “Don’t you see my signature 
on the check ?” 
“T do,” answered the teller. “That’s 
what aroused my curiosity.” 


* * * 


The other day I was the guest of a 
fine old fellow who is 77. And noted 
that he ate little. Also, that he talked 
little. These remarkable men have 
their signs out; their good habits 
may be noted as easily as the bad hab- 
its of foolish people. 

* * * 


Unless you are reading the lives 
of the men and women who have 
made history you are denying your- 
self one of the greatest pleasures of 
life. 

Not only are you denying yourself 
pleasure, but you are robbing your- 
self of inspiration and ideas that 
would help you increase your success, 
no matter how successful you may 
be at the present moment. 

It isn’t at all necessary for you to 
read uninteresting books. Stories of 
the lives of men and women in all 
walks of life who have done work 
that is worth while, that has helped 
to make the world a better place, are 
far more interesting than novels. 

If you have not found out for 
yourself the pleasure of reading biog- 
raphies, give yourself that chance 
now. 




















Better Letters Use the Ink from Th-Ink 


HE man at the head of a busi- 

ness often wishes he could, in 
some miraculous way, write all the 
letters himself to better represent the 
firm. 

But you and I have to plod along 
with the eternal daily mail, doing the 
best we can to “sub” for the boss. 
When something goes particularly 
wrong in the correspondence, our best 
alibi is, “How could I know that?” 
Or sometimes we frankly admit, “I 
didn’t think.” That is when the boss 
says “we must have better letters.” 

Better letters are not de luxe affu- 
sions on special paper—they are just 
ordinary looking letters, but written 
with the ink from “Th-ink” to get 
across the right idea that best repre- 
sents the firm. 


The first elemental rule for Better 
Thinking in our correspondence, | 
would say, is to take time to read and 
size up the letter we answer. 

Think—what kind of a person is 
this writing ? 

Think—what approach in type can 
I make to get his attention? — 

Think—if I were the other fellow 
how would I take this answer? 

When you sign your name to a let- 
ter be able to say, “I thought to”— 
never admit, even to yourself, “I 
ought to.” 

Thinking, especially thinking in 
type, is a good habit to cultivate and 
once formed will do more to distin- 
guish your ability and insure your 
climbing to responsible positions than 
any other business quality. 





Automobile the First Big 
Industry to Come Back 


Bankers Sadly Miusjudged the Outlook 


By Alvan Macauley 
President, The Packard Motor Car Company 


banking community has shown 

that it can make almost as many 
mistakes in its judgment of business 
matters as any other class in the com- 
munity. Without desiring to rub it 
in, | would like to point out that the 
banking community has been particu- 
larly wrong in its estimate of the au- 
tomobile industry. 

Six months ago bankers professed 
to be deeply dejected by the automo- 
bile outlook, and it was freely pre- 
dicted by many bankers that prospects 
for many of the companies were bad. 
Automobile makers were overbuilt in 
the way of factory equipment; the 
point of automobile saturation had 
been reached, or nearly so; dealers 
and distributors were in a bad way 
financially; and altogether the pros- 
pect for some time to come, in their 
opinion, was not promising. 

And the story did not end at this 
point. When the industry began to 
work out its financial plans for this 
season’s operations it found in many 
instances that credits had been sharp- 
ly limited, and that bankers in gen- 
eral were inclined to discriminate 
against automobile paper. Some 
bankers frankly declared that in these 
times the automobile must give way 
to more essential industries. 

Not many months have passed, but 
we now see that this view of the in- 
dustry was altogether out of per- 
spective. 

As in all depressions during the 
past twenty years, the automobile has 
been the first big industry to come 
back, and in so doing, it has set the 


I the past two or three years the 


life blood flowing in a score of oth x - 


industries. The banks didn’t do so 
much for the automobile; but the au- 
tomobile has done much for the 
banks. 

The truth is that the bankers as 
well as many other folks have yet to 
reach a true understanding of the au- 
tomobile. They do not realize what 
it means in the life of the average 
man and woman—that they would cut 
down even on food, clothes, and 
shelter before dispensing with the 
motor car. 

When human energy is headed in 
2 certain direction, all the statistics in 
the world cannot turn it from its 
course. Hard times mean little to a 
ople when they have a powerful 
impulse to do a certain thing. 

Of course the people were right. 
When analyzed through to its real 
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meanings the automobile is nothing 
more nor less than transportation, 
and to discriminate against it is like 
discriminating against the railroads. 

Not only is the automobile trans- 
portation, but it is transportaiton in a 
more convenient and more efficient 
form than heretofore known. In a 
new country with rich but largely un- 
developed resources such a force is 
bound to exert a profound influence. 
To discriminate against it would 
seem to be the greatest folly. 

This is becoming more and more 
apparent even to the most conserva- 
tive of bankers. 


What Will Next Ten Years 
Bring in Steel? 
(Continued from page 330) 


spect to the heads of important inde- 
pendent steel companies. Nine of 
them, with an aggregate of 532 years. 
average 59 years, and 59 is also the 
the average age of the seven presi- 
dents of Steel Corporation subsid- 
iaries. 

Thus it may fairly be said that the 
steel industry gives conspicuous ex- 
emption from the edict of Osler. No 
other shows a stronger official per- 
sonnel, and no other represents higher 
standards of executive capacity or 
greater mastery of the complicated 
problems of modern industry. 

The past twenty years have been 
the most important in American in- 
dustrial history, and it is fortunate 
that in such a period the steel trade 
has had the guidance of such prac- 
ticed hands. At the works, direction 
of operations has fallen to aggressive, 
well-trained men—school-and-works- 
trained, and where promotions have 
been made to higher executive places, 
they have been almost entirely of op- 
erating men. The oncoming second 
line is a strong one, and the industry 
need have no fear for the years just 
ahead, as retirement time comes for 
one and another of the seasoned 
leaders of to-day. 








Laws and institutions are con- 
stantly tending to gravitate. Like 
clocks, they must be occasionally 
cleaned and wound up and set to true 


time.—Beecher. 
x * * 


There is only one place in the. 


world where you can live a happy 
life, and that is inside of your income. 
—Success. 


, Alvan Macauley, president of the 































































Packard Motor Car Company, who 
says, “The bankers as well as many 
other folks have yet to reach a true 
understanding of the automobile. 
They do not realize what it means 
in the life of the average man and 
woman—that they would cut down 
even on food, clothes, and shelter 
before dispensing with the car.” 








Let Every Day Be a Big Day 


E are all ambitious; indeed, 

W ambition is the leading char- 

acteristic and guiding prin- 

ciple of almost all men. It flourishes 

and grows naturally, like the wild 
flower. 

Efficiency is quite different. It re- 
quires thought, study, hard work and 
experience for a person to become 
efficient. _No amount of ambition 
alone can make us efficient. 

One of the great troubles with many 
young men is that they long to be- 
come extraordinary leaders without 
using one-third of their real ability. 
Somehow, they seem unable to call out 
and practically apply their full force; 
or else, they do not appreciate the 
necessity of doing so. They need to 
be aroused, to be made conscious of 
their great unused assets and see them 
appear in worth-while achievements. 
It does not matter how much ability 
they may have, if they do not use it, 
they will never get beyond a “one- 
horse” position and a cheap success. 

More men fail to succeed for ne- 


By Charles A. Faireloth 


glecting to apply themselves than for 
lack of opportunity. Things just 
seem to break right for the fellows 
who fit into the general scheme of 
things, rather than for the misfits. 

You are not going to be rewarded 
unless you deserve it. 

There may be times when you will 
feel that you are not appreciated and, 
in truth, though doubtful, you may 
not be. But don’t let this cause you 
to be continually drawing the atten- 
tion of your employer to the work 
you have done. If he is the right sort 
of a man, he will know and will re- 
ward you at the first opportunity ; if 
he isn’t the right sort, it will do you 
no good. In that event, you had bet- 
ter locate another boss. 

By honest effort you can convince 
your superiors that you use your in- 
telligence, that you are loyal and de- 
pendable, and they will appreciate 
you. To my mind, LoyA.Lty and DE- 
PENDABLENESS are two of the strong- 
est traits of human character. We 
may possess many faults, but if we 








NDER this title 
U will appear 
from time to time 
the favorite motto or 
maxim of one or 
more of the coun- 
‘| try’s most prominent 
and successful busi- 
ness leaders. The 
first to be received 
in response to our 
request was the fol- 
lowing from Thomas 
A. Edison, written in 
his characteristically 
rugged, upstanding 
style of penmanship: 
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My Favorite Motto 


Everything comests hum the 
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President, National City Bank of Tampa 


are thoroughly loyal, many of them 
will appear infinitesimal in the eyes 
of our associates. 

Enthusiasm is the carburetor of 
human mechanism. Did you ever see 
an enthusiastic person who wasn’t a 
happy optimist? He radiates success, 
and he attracts that which he radiates. 
Trouble seems to hit him and slide 
off ; if he falls, he usually hits on his 
feet. He always seems so busy en- 
joying his work that he hasn’t time 
to worry. His good cheer permeates 
the entire force and frequently takes 
hold of others. He takes charge of 
each task in such a way that his su- 
periors know that it will not only be 
done, but that it will also be done well. 

Cold, warm or even hot water will 
not run an engine. It must be boiling. 
You may be sharp as a brier, but un- 
less you have enthusiasm at the boil- 
ing point, you will not reach the top 
notch. 

Promotions usually come to those 
who deserve them most. Persons who 
seem to advance most rapidly are 
those who have really been preparing 
for many years, for higher positions. 
They are the ones who did the things 
for which they weren’t paid ; who car- 
ried every task to a complete finish; 
who built up a reputation for doing 
things in a superior way, thus proving 
to those higher up their ability to 
handle more responsible positions. 

You are going to get out of your 
work just exactly what you put into 
it. You are master of your destiny. 
Men usually get what they go after, 
if they go after it in earnest and work 
hard. Let every day be a big day 
and every opportunity be a big oppor- 
tunity. 





Counterfeit Wages 


Counterfeit wages are any wages 
however large they may be in dol- 
lars that will not buy the necessities 
of life and enough luxuries to make 
working for necessities a desirable 
thing, and also to enable the recipient 
to make modest but adequate provi- 
sion for sickness and old age. Coun- 
terfeit money has no value. Counter- 
feit wages have only part value when 
measured against the purpose for 
which wages are intended. It is not 
a question of how much a man re- 
ceives, but of what he can buy for 
what he receives. Wages may double, 
but if prices more than double, then 
wages are counterfeit to the extent 
that prices have outrun the increased 
wages.—Edward A. Filene. 

ee se 

Someone said recently, “There’s a 
bird on the dollar, but that’s no rea- 
son why you should let it fly.” 





T a Chicago convention six 
men met. All were officers of 
prosperous, nationally-known 

corporations. When they compared 
notes they found that all had received 
their early business training with one 
concern—itself no larger than three 
of the firms, and not so large as two 
others. 

The concern that trained them 


Are You Training Good Men 
for Your Competitorsr 


By Eugene Whitmore 


bigger policies of the business, and 
always felt that I was just one of the 
‘hired hands.’ Time and again I had 
money to invest in stock, but I was 
always denied the opportunity. I 
never had to ask for a raise; but I 
wanted to have a share in the bigger 
management of the business. On 
three separate occasions I thought 





The same conditions led to the de- 
parture of the other five men. Each 
of them took the best men with them. 
To-day the old firm has new men in 
every department. It is in a highly 
specialized line of work and good 
men are scarce, yet this old concern 
that has trained the bulk of the best 
men in the industry is forced to take 

the dregs of the labor market in 





is still a leader in its line. Per- fj 





haps it will always be looked 
upon as the best in its line, but 
its leadership is seriously threat- 
ened, from a standpoint of qual- 
ity as well as quantity produc- 
tion. The serious aspect of 
seeing six men all in one room 
who left one.concern to head 
competitors comes from the 
fact that these men are execu- 
tives of high standing, and that 
each of them took away from 
the parent concern a host of 
foremen, workmen, accountants, 
department heads, salesmen and 
branch managers. 

All of these men have bigger 
positions than they left. Sev- 
eral of them have bigger posi- 
tions than any of the men now 
in charge of the various depart- 
ments of the concern which 
gave them their first business 
experience. And in this par- 
ticular industry there is hardly 
a plant that does not boast of 
having from one to half a dozen 
men from the house mentioned 
above. All of the men point 








Watch Your Young Men 


T TAKES TIME to do anything. 
Therefore, time is an important factor 
in all accomplishments. But the idea that 
there is an age limit on ability is headed 
for the discard. Where they are given a 
free rein, young men—men under 40, and 
even under 30—are coming to the front 
in surprising numbers. A man who is 
noted for his ability to make successes of 
young men said recently : 

“The secret of my ability to hold men, 
and always to have a man to put in a re- 
sponsible position, is my policy of watch- 
ing the young man closely. I keep an eye 
on all of them, and before they realize I 
know who they “re, I am calling them into 
my office and asking for their advice. If 
their advice sounds at all plausible, I give 
them carte blanche to go ahead and work 
out the plan they suggest. Often it almost 
staggers them, but more often than not 
they make good. Too few of us realize 
the dormant ability we have around our 
business in the shape of young account- 
ants, stenographers, - clerks, or young 
salesmen.” 


its industry, and content itself 
to train up a new crop of men, 
perhaps to lose them also. 

Investigation leads to the con- 
clusion that the greatest cause 
of disintegration of trained or- 
ganizations is the self-satisfac- 
tion of the owners and the offi- 
cers. They realize that theirs 
is perhaps the best known con- 
cern in its line—that it is next 
to a college education to work 
for them; hence they get the 
idea that young men should 
never entertain thoughts of 
quitting. 

Too few concerns ever take 
account of the valuable human 
material which slips through 
their doors. I checked up re- 
-cently the former personnel of 
a comparatively small corpora- 
tion under twenty years old. In 
ten years it has had five pur- 
chasing agents, three general 
managers and six sales man- 
agers. One of the purchasing 
agents is general manager of a 
big concern in the same line, 
which has outgrown the old con- 











with pride to their former asso- 





ciation, and declare that there is 

no better plant in existence—but “I 
am glad I left there,” seems to be a 
universal declaration with all of them. 

Why do these men feel so proud 
of their association with this fine old 
firm, yet vehemently declare that 
— would influence them to go 
daCK £ 

I talked with one of them, a man 
who is now factory superintendent 
for one of the most formidable com- 
"ij of his first employer. He 
Said : 

“T went with the old concern when 
they had only a small basement shop. 
I designed all the early machinery, 
Invented many of their products, and 
went out and sold many of the early, 
large orders which helped put ihem 
on their feet. I spent twenty years 


with them, and was never asked to 


attend a single meeting of the stock- 
holders, 


never consulted about the 





that I would be made general man- 
ager, or superintendent, but each time 
some personal friend of the president 
got in. To-day I am superintendent 
of this newer concern, own a nice 
block of stock that is paying good 
dividends, am on the board of direc- 
tors, have a big voice in the control 
of the business, and am a director in 
one of the banks in the town where 
our plant is located. With the old 
firm I was only one of the hired 
men.” 

This man could have been held, by 
the simple expedient of selling him a 
little stock, or of giving him a title. 
He wanted to feel that he was some- 
body. Yet they let him slip away 
before they realized he was thinking 
of leaving, all because the manage- 
ment was too busy with the problem 
of saving a few nickels and allowed 
the personal element to go unnoticed. 


cern by at least five times. One 
of the former sales managers is 
owner of a large efficiency engineer- 
ing business and widely known as a 
business consultant. His personal 
profits are said to be far in excess of 
the salary of the president of the con- 
cern for which he formerly worked. 
He left because the owner of the busi- 
ness was not in sympathy with his 
ideas for systematizing the manufac- 
turing processes and installing better 
machinery. Another of the former 
sales managers is vice-president in 
charge of sales of a much larger con- 
cern in a more or less competitive 
line. 

Why did all these men leave? All 
of them found that their suggestions 
were tabled too often. They were 
not given a free hand to expand their 
various departments. They were 
driven with too tight a rein. 

The president of this concern was 
heard to say recently that, had he kept 
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half of the brilliant men he let go 
for trivial reasons, he would head the 
greatest business in the entire indus- 
try. And it is true. 

A man who it noted for his ability 
to make successes of young men said 
recently: “The secret of my ability 
to hold men, and always to have a 
man to put in a responsible position, 
is my policy of watching the young 
men closely. I keep an eye on all of 
them, and before they realize I know 
who the are, I am calling them into 
my office and asking for their advice. 
If their advice sounds at all plausible, 
I give them carte blanche to go ahead 
and work out the plan they suggest. 
Often it almost staggers them, but 
more often than not they make good. 
Too few of us realize the dormant 
ability we have around our business 
in the shape of young accountants, 
stenographers, clerks, or young sales- 
men.” 


Causes of Dissatisfaction 


The young men in every business 
may appear more or less hopeless. 
They make a break after their hats 
and coats when the five o’clock whistle 
blows, that looks as if they care only 
about quitting time. But that is be- 
cause their interest has not been 
aroused. They are not properly 


placed, or have been deprived of a 
proper understanding of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Many executives seem to overlook 


the fact that small salaries are only a 
minor cause of dissatisfaction among 
employees. When a man leaves they 
dismiss him from their minds, think- 
ing that he has gotten an offer of a 
few dollars more salary and jumped 
at it. But careful inquiry discloses 
that money was not considered in a 
vast majority of cases, regardless of 
the fact that most of the changes the 
men made brought increased salaries. 

Right now many executives are 
making the greatest mistakes of their 
careers. After the past few years of 
dealing with haughty workers and 
subordinates, they feel that they can 
let the problem of help go hang, be- 
cause there is a horde of good men 
out of work. 

An office manager said to me re- 
cently: “The greatest satisfaction I 
get out of my work now is the knowl- 
edge that I am King of all I survey. 
I no longer have to handle my help 
as if they were grand opera stars. I 
can run the place as I see fit; for if 
anyone doesn’t like it, they know too 
well that I can replace them at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Regardless of that man’s unusual 
ability in many lines, he is a great 
liability to his concern as long as he 
holds that attitude. It will soon leak 
out, and no matter how hard it may 
be to obtain new positions, the best 
members of his force will gradually 
find other places. They are doing it 


right along, but he seems to over- 
look it. 

The general manager of a big oil 
company told me the following story 
recently: “Three months ago when 
the manager of my traffic department 
died, I felt as if it would be utterly 
impossible to replace him without 
going outside my own organization. 
He was the only man in that depart- 
ment that I ever heard from. So far 
as I knew, he didn’t have a single as- 
sistant capable of handling his work. 
After his death, I took a hand in his 
department, and I soon found -two 
young men easily capable of running 
the entire department. I also found 
that many of their suggestions had 
been used by the deceased manager, 
and that he had not taken the trouble 
to give them due credit for it. The 
department is actually running along 
better without this man, because the 
younger men are taking more interest 
in their work. As a matter of fact 
I was at fault. The dead man was 
entitled to a bigger position, and those 
two young men should have been bet- 
ter taken care of. One of them is 
now traffic manager and the other is 
manager of an important branch of- 
fice having charge of everything but 
the salesmen who work out of this 
branch.” 

Some years ago there was an am- 
bitious young man out in Kansas 
City. He wanted to become a lawyer. 
He was in charge of a gasoline filling 
station of one of the big oil com- 
panies. He requested that he be 
transferred to a small station where 
he would not have much work to do. 
Although his request was granted, 
the man who authorized the transfer 
was tempted to discharge him, be- 
cause he thought the youngster lazy. 
But the young man wanted more time 
to study law. He studied law day 
and night and in a few years actually 
passed the bar examination. But in 
the meantime he studied the oil busi- 
ness, and learned it remarkably well, 
considering the opportunities he had. 


An Ambitious Salesman 


At the time, the oil company had 
a policy of keeping their salesmen 
and station men in the dark regard- 
ing the company’s manufacturing 
processes, and the relative merits of 
the various brands of oil. They also 
seemed to have no definite policy of 
promotion. The idea was prevalent 
among employees that a “pull” or 
some inside influence was necessary 
to win promotion. 

Just before the young man finished 
law school a sales convention was 
held. A man from one of the refin- 
eries made a talk purporting to be for 
the purpose of giving the salesmen, 
wagon drivers, and station men more 
facts about the various grades of gas- 
oline, lubricating oils, and kerosene. 
After his talk, which had actually 
given very little information, he of- 
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fered to answer any questions which 
might be asked by any of the em- 
ployees present. 

Our young law student got up and 
started a barrage of questions that 
actually dumbfounded the speaker. 
One of the men present told me after- 
wards that the youngster “made a 
fool of the speaker.” At any rate he 
made such an impression on the refin- 
ery man that he was called into the 
home office. Intelligent as was this 
young law student, it was found that 
he had been harboring all manner of 
grudges and wrong impressions re- 
garding the policies of the big oil 
concern. In spite of his education he 
didn’t realize that there would ever 
be much of an opportunity for him 
to work himself up into a big position 
without first going outside to make 
his reputation. 

He was persuaded to abandon the 
idea of practicing law. He was given 
a real position in the home office, and 
charged with bringing about a new 
relationship between the firm and its 
thousands of employees. And now 
he is doing a wonderful work in knit- 
ting together the sales organization, 
and in increasing the loyalty and eff- 
ciency of the entire field force. 


A Plan That Works 


I mention this one instance merely 
to show the need of keeping tab on 
the young men. Thousands of them 
have secret ambitions, or unaroused 
desires to do better work, yet are 
groping around in the dark looking 
for a place to take hold. 

I think the plan used by a sales 
executive in charge of a nation-wide 
sales organization of some 1,200 men 
is worth the careful consideration of 
every man in charge of workers of 
any kind. This man’s organization is 
supervised by division managers, who 
have charge of twenty to thirty sales- 
men. 

This executive has a plan of writ- 
ting to all division managers two or 
three times a year and requesting the 
naires of one or two men who are 
ready for promotion. “I would not 
have a division manager in my em- 
ploy who didn’t always have at least 
one man capable of taking his place,” 
this executive declares. He is noted 
for his ability to find capable mate- 
rial for division men among his 
salesmen. His salesmen must come 
from school. Seldom does he hire 
men from competing concerns. 

As we all know, 1922 and the sev- 
eral years following are going to 
bring the most intense competition we 
have ever known, and it will be hard 
to distance a competitor whose organ- 
ization is built up of men who are 
happy in the knowledge that good 
work will be well rewarded, not only 
by monetary considerations, but by 2 
voice in the business and full recog- 
nition of their value to the concern. 

Keep an eye on your ‘young men. 
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\ man’s job is his best friend. It 
clothes and feeds his wife and chil- 
dren, pays the rent, and supplies 
them with the wherewithal to develop 
and become cultivated. The least a 
man can do in return is to love his 
job. A man’s job is grateful. It is 
like a little garden that thrives on 
love. It will one day flower into 
fruit worth while, for him and his to 
enjoy. If you ask any successful 
man the reason for his making good, 
he will tell you that first and fore- 
most it is because he likes his work; 
indeed, he loves it. His whole heart 
and soul are wrapped up in it. His 
whole physical and mental energies 
are focused on it. He walks his 
work, he talks his work; he is en- 
tirely inseparable from his work, and 
that is the way every man worth his 
salt ought to be if he wants to make 
of his work what it should be, and 
make himself what he wants to be.— 
Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator from 
Kansas. 

x * * 

I would rather be in jail in Amer- 
ica than to live “free” in Russia.— 
Emma Goldman. 


Oh, yes, we believe in luck. Every 
man who holds a big job gets there 
through luck. All he has to do is to 
cultivate a pleasing personality ; make 
himself well liked by others; sow 
seeds of kindness and good cheer 


wherever he goes; perform his work 


better than the “unlucky” man does; 
render the most and best service pos- 
sible, regardless of the salary he is 
getting. Luck does the rest.— 


United Shield. 
x * 


There is a vast difference between 
ice and steam. Ice has no power at 
all, beyond the pressure of its own 
weight, but a small piece of ice, no 
larger than my fist, will have the 
strength of a sixth of a horse-power, 
if | turn it into steam. So, to keep 
steam up, the best way is to keep the 
fires of youth burning. Keep the 
furnace of the brain well cleaned 
from the ashes of old age, and keep a 
steady draught of new ideas and new 
interests. Keep the brain alight— 
that is the secret of syccess.—Her- 
bert N. Casson, in “Making Money 
Happily.” 

-— . 

No man is ever happy until he has 
learned to do without happiness.— 
Don Marquis. 














Thank God for Fools! 
By Ted Olson 
(Especially written for “lorbes’) 
Thank God for fools—for men who dare 
to dream 
Beyond the lean horizon of their days; 
Men not too timid to pursue the gleam 
To unguessed lands of wonder and 
amaze. 


Thank God for fools! The trails that 
ring the world 
Are dark with blood and sweat where 
they have passed. 
Theirs are the flags on every crag 
unfurled; 
Theirs—ashes and oblivion at last. 


Not of.the tame and torpid breed who bide 
Before the embers of a waning fire, 
They flung the dear security aside; 
They dared the dark, the solitude, the 


mire. 


Blundering, fumbling up the frowning 
years; 
Stumbling through deeps too foul for 
moon or star; 
Hearing-—and heeding not—the scoffs, the 
jeers; ; 
Falling at last while yet the goal was 
far. 


Poor ragamuffin heroes, doomed to fail, 
And leave their bones beneath ironic 


skies, 
They never knew their wanderings blazed 
the trail, 
Their blunders taught their wisdom to 
the wise! 
Thank God for fools—absurd and blind 
and great. 
We rear our temples on the stones they 
laid, 
Ours is the prize their tired souls might 
not wait; 
Theirs—the high requiem of the 
una fraid ! 


*'_ * & 


’ There are two kinds of discontent 

in this world—the discontent that 
works and the discontent that wrings 
its hands. The first gets what it 
wants and the second loses what it 
has. There’s no cure for the first 
but success; and there’s no cure at 
all for the second.—Lorimer. 


A Text 


a | good name is rather to be 

chosen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than silver 
or gold.— Proverbs, 22:1. 


Sent in by Edward Weber, 
Dexter, Mo., and W. G. Blair, 
Swansea, Ont., Canada, to whom 
a copy of “Forbes Epigrams, 
1,000 Thoughts on Life and 
Business,” will be sent. 














In the city of Bagdad lived Ha- 
eem, the wise man. Many people 

went to him for counsel, which he 
gave freely to all, asking nothing in 
return. 

There came to him a young man 
who had spent much and gotten little, 
and said: “Tell me, Wise One, what 
shall I do to receive the most for that 
which I spend.” 

Hakeem answered, “A thing that 
is bought or sold has no value, un- 
less it contains that which cannot be 
bought or sold. Go look for the 
priceless ingredient.” 

“But what is this priceless ingre- 
dient?” asked the young man. Spoke 
then the wise one, “My son, the 
priceless ingredient of every prod- 
uct in the market place is the honor 
and integrity of him who makes it; 
consider his name before you buy.”— 
From Studebaker Advertisement. 


* * % 


Everybody seems to think work is 
an outrage. It isn’t; the world over, 
men probably get more enjoyment out 
of their work than they get out of 
anything else. A mechanic I know has 
more contracts than any other in 
town. And his contracts are usually 
the big ones; those requiring the 
most skill, the most’ intelligent atten- 
tion. Don’t you suppose this man 
finds a good deal of comfort in the 
reputation the papers and, the people 
are giving him? 

Poor work is disgusting, but good 
work is a source of pleasure and sat- 
isfaction to the man credited with it. 
—Ed. Howe. 


x * 


Mr. Meant-To has a comrade, 
And his name is Didn’t Do; 
Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Did they ever call on you? 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-Win 
And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the ghost of Might-Have-Been. 


—Telephone Topics. 
*_* * 


Sad is the day for any man when he 
becomes absolutely satisfied with the 
life he is living, the thoughts that 
he is thinking and the deeds that he 
is doing ; when there ceases to be for- 
ever beating at the doors of his soul 
a desire to do something larger which 
he feels and knows he was meant and 
intended to do.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Statistical Organization, 
Mass., as follows: 
send me Booklet G35 
“Getting the Most from 
Your Money” and copy of 
recent report—gratis. 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as it governs the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
major movements are as regular 
almost as the tides themselves. 


abson’s 


REPORTS 


Based on fundamental statistics, 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 


the whole story in the jbo klet he 
Most from Your Money.” one ae 


Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


UUNEEOOENOUOEEUOOREOONOUUUONE MEMO 











For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Wellesley Hills. 82, 


Please 

















PROFITS lis 


Increased Income 








OUT OF TEN MEN, SIX shut 
their eyes to a new idea. Two see 
it but cannot act on it. The ninth 
lacks will power. The TENTH acts 
—and the others wonder at his 
“luck” or envy his success. 








Here is an Idea—SOUND, TESTED, 
PROFITABLE, costs you nothing. Are 
you ‘the tenth man? 


G. C. Selden, now an 
analyst of international reputation, con- 
ceived this idea 26 years ago. It has 
ripened into our “Stock Market Labor- 
atory” and Graphic Investment Service. 


The idea is to apply SCIEN- 
TIFIC methods to investing and trad- 
ing in stocks; and actual use during a 
long period has proved these methods 
to be sound, practical and profitable. 


How YOU can apply these methods is ex- 
plained in ‘‘Scientific Methods of Investing 
and Trading’’—8 chapters, 96 pages, regular 
price, $1.00. 50,000 sold. Sheds new and 
important light on the subject. Also our 
booklet, ‘The toc! et Laboratory,” 
packed full of vital and profitable informa- 
tion, bearing directly on market conditions. 
Both these authoritative, penetrating, and 
stimulating books are FREE to you. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon. 


investment 


Graphic Record Corp., 

29 Broadway, New York. 

Send me without cost or obligation your 
two books, “Scientific Methods,’’ and ‘‘Stock 
Market Laboratory.’’ 





N a telegram to Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, on the occasion of the 110th 


anniversary of the bank’s founding, 
President Harding expressed his con- 
fidence that better times were at hand. 
The President’s message read: 

“Tt is a pleasure to add my own con- 
gratulations to a great number of 
others that I know will come to you 
on this day when you and your asso- 
ciates are celebrating the one hundred 
and tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the National City Bank. 


Entering Era of Good Times 


“The National City Bank and its affil- 
iated interests have been potent factors 
in efforts for extension of American 
financial and commercial influence 
throughout the world. They have been 
inspired, I am convinced, quite aS much 
by patriotic consideration as by motives 
of enterprise and profit. There are mul- 
tiplying and gratifying evidences that we 
are entering upon a new era in our own 
commercial affairs and in our relations 
with the rest of the world, in which very 
proper rewards will come to those who 
have thus devoted themselves to the na- 
tional interest. All the testimonies 
which come to me regarding the busi- 
ness situation and outlook justify a 
cheerful and thoroughly confident view 
of the times immediately before us, 
and I have satisfaction in realizing that 
such powerful instrumentalities of fi- 
nance as your own great bank will be 
equipped, as they have been in the past, 
to extend the utmost encouragement 
and assistance to the desirable develop- 
ment of every commendable American 
enterprise.” 


Predicts Car Shortage 


That the railroads are on the eve of 
a business revival which will tax their 
present equipment is the prediction 
made by W. J. Tollerton of Chicago, 
chairman of the American Railway As- 
sociation. “My opinion is founded,” 
said Mr. Tollerton, “on the increased 
orders for equipment which have been 
placed, a sure forecast of what the rail 
chiefs think of the outlook, and the be- 
ginning of the movement of the great 
crops which represent industrial pros- 
perity.” The coal strike, he declares, 
may be more disastrous to this country 
than it is at present believed. “Now 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has indorsed the strike, it may drag on 
to such an extent that the supply will 
be completely exhausted,” said Mr. 
Tollerton. “Then, when mining begins 
again and the output becomes over- 
whelming the railroads will be unable 
to cope with the situation, for our car 
supply will be insufficient to handle the 
excessive drain put upon us.” 

Only immediate settlement of the 
differences between anthracite coal 
miners and the mine operators will pre- 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS | SAY 
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vent a coal shortage this coming win- 
ter, in the opinion of E. E. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
and an authority on coal. Settlement 
of the strike, however, is prevented by 
the miners’ unwillingness to consent to 
arbitration, according to Mr. Loomis; 
Should arbitration be agreed upon, he 
declares, a settlement of the wage con- 
troversy could be expected. 


No S. P.-U. P. Break 


Likelihood of a break in the friendly 
relations between the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific railroads over 
the Central Pacific situation was min- 
imized by President William Sproule 
of the Southern Pacific in a statement 
in which he replied to fear expressed 
recently by the Union Pacific that this 
friendly relation might be broken 
should the Central Pacific fall into un- 
friendly control. ““The Southern Paci- 
fic and the Union Pacific have had close 
and friendly connections from the time 
the ‘overland route was opened,” said 
Mr. Sproule. “They continue so at this 
time and any competent management 
of the Southern Pacific will continue 
those friendly relations because they are 
to the self-interest of both companies, 
while to the advantage of the public.” 
The executive pointed out that the 
Southern Pacific has not sought, and 
is not seeking, ownership of other lines, 
but merely asks that the Southern Pa- 
cific lines as now in existence be al- 
lowed to remain unbroken; “that the 
public may have the advantage of its 
unbroken public service as a common 
carrier rather than substitute for it a 
disrupted service under two carriers.” 


Effect of Ship Subsidy 


The merchant fleet now in the hands 
of the Shipping Board will be gradu- 
ally purchased and put into operation 
by American shipping companies, once 
the shipping bill is passed. Such is the 
opinion of Frank C. Munson, president 
of the Munson Steamship Lines, who 
operates hundreds of steamers. Mr. Mun- 
son says: “My opinion is that a very large 
majority of the really efficient boats 
owned by the Shipping Board would 
be absorbed within two years after the 
passage of this bill. As for subsidy— 
why, the United States has long been 
paying a subsidy in making up the 
losses of the Shipping Board’s various 
ocean services. The Government will 
pay a smaller subsidy when this bill 
passes, but will pay it to private opera- 
tors who have bought the Shipping 
Board’s vessels and who will operate, 
maintain and replace them. It is inter- 
esting to note that the present British 
Parliament has twenty-one members 
who are shipping men and there are 
probably 150 or more shipping men ac- 
tively connected with the British Gov- 
ernment in some official position. That 
makes Great Britain better able to han- 
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Industries 
of the Future 


Twentieth century scientific 
| and industrial development 
| is constantly opening new 
| avenues for the employment 
| 
| 


of capital. 


| Our folder describes a few 
corporations with great fu- 
ture possibilities. 


Free on request 





Moore,Leonard & Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway, New York 


Pittsburgh Utica Erie 
Private Wires to 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Chicago 


Baltimore & Wilmington 
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WEEKLY 
INFORMATION 


Our “Weekly Sum- 
mary” contains authen- 
tic information regard- 
ing developments 
affecting oil securities 
values and includes a 
price range (1914-1922) 
and a complete divi- 
dend record of 
STANDARD OIL 
securities. 


We shall be pleased 
to place your name 
on our mailing list 
upon request for 
FB-21. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad St. New York 
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dle the interests of her merchant marine 
in a prompt and efficient manner.” 

Also discussing the subsidy bill, Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, says: “There 
must be aid from the Government. 
Without such aid there cannot be 
equalization of competitive opportunity 
upon the ocean. Without such equali- 
zation the survival of American ships 
upon the trade routes of the world, 
where the lower wage and cost levels 
of other countries’ vessels have their 
inexorable economic effect is out of the 
question. The bill now pending in Con- 
gress is sound and should be placed in 
its final form with all possible expedi- 
tion. It affords an opportunity which 
is important to the interests of every 
part of the country and through which 
legislation for a permanent and adequate 
merchant marine can be put upon our 
statute books.” 


Sees Steady Improvement 


Business is steadily on the upgrade, 
especially in the steel industry, states 
Horace S. Wilkinson, head of the 
Crucible Steel Company. “Business is 
on the mend and has been so for about 
a year. Especially is this true of the 
steel business,” he pointed out, adding: 
“Our business this month will show an 
increase over that of last month, which 
in turn shows an increase over the 
month previous. The progress is steady 
and uniform. The coal strike has in- 
terfered, and will interfere, to only a 
slight extent with the steel business. 
At the beginning the steel companies 
had a good stock of coal on hand. Our 
own mine has never closed down. The 
coal strike will be settled, I think, on a 
regional basis. There will be no na- 
tional agreement. Crucible Steel is do- 
ing fine. We have nothing to fear at 
present from foreign competition. There 
is less than before the war.” 


European Situation 


F. J. Lisman, of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of F. J. Lisman & Co., 
after a study of conditions abroad, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the crux of the 
entire European situation was Russia, 
and her trade, which all of Europe would 
like to seize. “Europe is at work—there is 
no doubt about that,” he said. “The recov- 
ery is going on more slowly in some coun- 
tries than in others, depending in each 
case more or less on the political leader- 
ship; that is, whether the country is 
governed by statesmen or run by politi- 
cians. I was in England in February, and 
again just before sailing, and I was 
greatly impressed with the crystallization 
of public opinion during this period on 
the subject of Germany. Thinking people 
in England and in all neutral countries 
say there can be no general rehabilita- 
tion of Europe until Germany is put on a 
sound basis, and they are anxious to have 
this brought about. There is a strong 
feeling that the French are not properly 
co-operating, which is probably justified 
in part. I was greatly astonished at the 
enormous taxation in the neutral coun- 
tries, which is almost as heavy as that of 
the countries which were engaged in the 
war. This is due in part to the indirect 
effects of the war, but more largely to 
socialistic legislation. The country which 
is recovering the most rapidly, because 
probably the best governed, is Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Will You Listen Now 
or Ten Months 
From Now? 


Last August we advised in- 
vestors to accumulate, and 
for ten consecutive months, 
security prices climbed stead- 
ily. Individual stocks ad- 
vanced from twenty to fifty 
dollars a share. Specific rec- 
ommendations of ours did 
even better than the average. 


Now reactions are occurring. 
What does the market hesi- 
tation signify? Is there to 
be a professional shake-out? 
Has the market overdis- 
counted the return of busi- 
ness prosperity? Or will 
prices stabilize around pres- 
ent levels and resume their 


upward direction? 
Guesswork is’ costly; it may 
prove’ disastrous. Brookmire 
knows. It will pay you to know. 
Write for free current bulletins 

and Pamphlet S today. | 
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How About The Rails? 


With railway unions making 
strike threats and with rates re- 
duced, what are you doing with 
your railway holdings? 


Is This The Time To Buy? 


There is evidence of accumula- 
tion in Stock Exchange and Over- 
the-Counter in many low priced 
and ordinarily inactive rails. 
Where is this buying going on 
and what is the meaning of it? 


Railway Mergers 


are discussed in various quarters. 
Some railway stocks have doubled 
and trebled in value during the 
past six months. Are there other 
opportunities ? 

If you wish to profit in this 
Market you must be able to 
answer these questions intelli- 
gently and face facts squarely. 


Our Mr. Alfred T. Moore, for 15 
years Financial Writer and Edi- 
tor of this Bureau, analyzes the 
Market and points out profit pos- 
sibilities every day in our DAILY 
MARKET LETTER. A trial 
monthly subscription is $10. Send 
at once for Sample Copy, or bet- 
ter still, forward $10 for trial sub- 
scription. 

Our Weekly Letter will interest investors 


for profit. Rates for this only $15 for 
three months. Sample copy Free. 


Write Dept. F-15 


Tove Topics Financial Bureaa 


/N CONTINUOUS: 


44 Broan Sr.. Sr.. NEWYORK 
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Odd Lots 


are small lots—but the 
quality and cost are the 
same as in 100 share lots. 


This is an advantage to the 
investor of moderate means 
who wants good listed se- 
curities. 


We specialize 
in Odd Lots 


Ask for explanatory 
booklet No. 8 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Certainty of Market Movement Over Longer Trend 
—Intermediate Swing in Doubt 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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tive first phase of the bull market 
of 1922 has ended. There can be 
little doubt about that. Week after 
week of heavy trading, with no impor- 
tant advance in the general average; 
sharp declines and abrupt recoveries; 
sensational developments in individual 


‘stocks to which the general market pays 


little heed; and a number of other sur- 
face signs are all indications of a 
movemeut which has temporarily spent 
itself. 

Fundamentals are favorable to a fur- 
ther rise in speculative security values 
perhaps extending over several months. 
Also, there can be little doubt about 
that. Discount rates at New York and 
Boston are down to 4 per cent.; freight 
car loadings reflect unusual activity for 
the beginning of summer; crop condi- 
tions are excellent and the marketing 
outlook is much improved over a year 
ago; the iron and steel industry is more 
active than in the peak pre-war years, 
1913 and 1914; and indications are that 
the three major labor disturbances— 
in textiles, coal, and railroading—are 
likely to be the fit,al adjustments for 
some time to come. These and a num- 
ber of other developments form the 
basis for belief in continued improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 

The only matter of doubt, from the 
stock market point of view, is what will 
kappen between the culmination of the 
spring rise and the resumption of the 
upward movement on a broad scale. 
It will be seen that the man who is play- 
ing for a long pull, basing his stand 
on the longer trend of the market, 
which is unmistakably upward, is the 
only one who is playing a “sure 
thing.” The man who has sold with 
the intention of repurchasing at lower 
prices may lose his stocks; the man 
who enters into new commitments on 
the long side at this time may suffer 
losses in the event of a sharp setback, 
or he may have to hold through dreary 


1921 


0920 





profitless weeks of uncertainty; but the 
man who bought, early in 1922 or in 
the fall of 1921, a diversified list of 
securities for the long swing may sit 
back and wait with the assurance that 
eventually a resumption of the for- 
ward movement will add to his profits. 

Aided by the spectacular bulge in 
Mexican Petroleum, which had been 
heavily over-sold by a miscellaneous 
short interest, the market has so far 
managed to stave off the sort of a reac- 
tion that was to be expected after ten 
months of rising prices. So far the 
extreme decline has been but 6 points 
in the average price of twenty-five in- 
dustrial stocks, as shown in the chart 
above. 

It is doubtful whether the remark- 
able jump in Mexitan Petroleum has 
improved the inside position of the gen- 
eral market sufficiently to warrant a 
resumption of the upward movement. 
It would be more logical to think that 
stch a demonstration had induced 
many traders to get back into the mar- 
ket against the dictates of their better 
judgment—and there is no weaker long 
account than that composed of a whip- 
sawed bull contingent. One would ex- 
pect such a market, if it gets started 
downward again, to bump harder than 
ever. 

The railroad stocks, throughout such 
reaction as the market has had, have 
acted better than any other group. Rails 
had their weak spells at the start and 
some of the speculative favorites re- 
acted quite sharply for a few days. 
But they were the first to recover and 
they have gathered strength from day 
tc day in a very consistent manner, 
which seems to indicate an increas- 
ing volume of long-sighted purchasing 
for stable accounts, rather than an 1m- 
pulsive surge into this group. 

The railroad stocks have in their favor 
a relatively low price average; for the 

(Continued on page 359) 
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Sound and Conservative Banking Results in Safety and Service to the Depositor 





A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


THE CorRN EXCHANGE BANK 


NEW YORK 


Statement of June 23, 1922 
The Bank Owes to Depositors - - - - $208,137,679.34 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in 
mind, and he arranges his assets so as to be able to meet 
any request for payment. 


For this Purpose We Have: 
ri) Gah: s+ « «+ + + oe 


[Gold, Bank Notes and Specie] and with legal depositor- 
ies returnable on demand. 


[2] Checks on other Banks - - - - - 18,473,342.72 


Payable in one day. 


[3] U.S. Government Securities - - - 76,219,500.51 


4 I 7 id l = 
Esl. Leenks te eee eC Le os eenas 


Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of 
greater value than the loans. 


[S] Meede- - ------++-+-- 96pseeeRe 


Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and 
easily salable. 


[6] Loanms- -=----+-+-+-:*:-> 43,996,809.14 


Payable in less than three months on the average, largely 
secured by collateral. 


[7] Bonds and Mortgages and Real 
Estate - - - - +--+ -+s+ e+e -s 4,037,633.00 





$34,820,556.23 








[8] Twenty-nine Banking Houses - - 4,399,225.16 
The head office building stands on our books at $1,675,000 
and the twenty-eight branch buildings at $2,724,225.16, all 
located in New York City. 
Total to Meet Indebtedness - - - - - $227,439,988.78 
[9] This leaves a Surplus of - - - - $19,302,309.44 





Which becomes the property of the stockholders after 
the debts to the depositors are paid, and is a guarantee 
fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain those 
which have been lodged with us for many years. 





Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement do not and cannot include those assets of 
friendliness and helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, 
; its officers and employes. These are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service 
; and satisfaction. 





2 The Corn Exchange Bank is prepared to supply you with Banking and 
; Trust Service through its Fifty Offices located in Greater New York 





Member of New York Clearing House Association and Federal Reserve System 
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Invest $1,100 


and Receive 


$2,820 in 17 Years 


(based on 10% Per Annum) 


—and if you re-invest your income as 
received at the same rate your money 
will double in eight years. This is a 
much surer, safer way to make money 
than in speculative stocks. You will re- 
ceive a bond and profit sharing certifi- 
cate which together have paid 11% on 
par for the past six years. 
—Issued by largest corporation in 
the world making industrial 
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oer Sat am SP ee 
service in many cities as its 
popularity and funds increase. 
$5500 Yields $550 Annually 
$1100 Yields $110 Annuall 
$550 Yields $55 Annually 
$110 Yields $11 Annually 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in 
finance and business management is - 
hind our recommendation of this in- 
vestment. Use coupon below for details. 


Clarence Hodson s fo 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 = INC: 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-9 




















Reynolds Spring 
Company 
Established 1899 


Manufacturers of 
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and 


Radio Apparatus 


Common Stock 
Listed on 
New York Stock Exchange 


Circular on request 
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GOODBODY & Co. 


Memters 
New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway 
New York 




















SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


If you are an investor you owe it to yourself to read 
Things To Know About Stocks 


This informative booklet without 
cost from the Investor’s Service Bureau 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Good Yield on Rails 


REIGHT movement is the basis of 
railroad profits. When freight is 
moving in good volume—given fair rates, 
and these are now assured by the 
Transportation act—the railroad plant is 
operated at a sufficient percentage of ca- 
pacity to assure good profits. The move- 
ment of freight is best reflected in 
freight car loadings, and these statistics 
have recently shown most encouraging 
improvement for this time of the year. 
Indications are that the railroads will 
do much better during the summer 
months than had been expected. And, 
in the fall, improvement should be piled 
upon improvement until those who have 
harbored doubts as to the railroad out- 
look become enthusiastic supporters of 
the entire rail group. If'this reading of 
the outlook should prove to be correct, 
such yields as are now obtainable in the 
standard rails will not be offered to the 
procrastinating buyer. The following 
group of rails can be bought now to 
yield an average of 6.3 per cent.: 
Divi- Price Yield 
dend About % 
$100 6.0 
104 6.7 
67 5.9 


Atchison 

Atlantic Coast Line.... 7 

Chesapeake & Ohio.... 4 

Illinois Central 7 105 6.6 
Louisville & Nashville.. 7 121 58 
New York Central 5 96 SZ 
Norfolk. & Western.... 7 108 6.5 
Southern Pacific 6 90 6.6 
Union Pacific 10 138 a2 


$59 $929Av.6.3 
Official View of “SR” 


“The last half.of the year,” says Presi- 
dent Harrison of the Southern Railway, 
“is the period of the road’s good earn- 
ings, and under present conditions a fa- 
vorable showing can be expected. There 
is no question as to the marked 
improvement in business conditions in 
the South. Improvement in the Birming- 
ham district has materially helped our 
lines serving that territory. In the first 
four months of 1921, Southern Railway 
lacked about $5,000,000 of earning its 
fixed charges, while in the same period 
of this year fixed charges were fully 
earned. With the best part of the year 
ahead, and with substantial improve- 
ment in business generally, the year’s 
results will be satisfactory.” With this 
official view of the outlook there can be 
little doubt that dividends will not be 
long in coming to holders of Southern 
Railway preferred, even if only a small 
balance should be earned on the com- 
mon shares. 


No Time to Sell Short 


The interim between two phases of a 
bull market is no time to sell short. If 
you are out, stay out until there are 
some signs of a resumption of the gen- 
eral rise or until a sizeable reaction 
brings stocks down to a level where 


you may buy them and be content to 
hold. The market is now “riding the 
bumpers.” 

Western Union 


Western Union officials look vpon 
their company as a transportation Sys- 
tem—transporting messages to and 
from various parts of the country. And, 
like the transportation business, the 
volume of their traffic varies in con- 
formity with general business condi- 
tions; but the up and down swings are 
never so sharp as in general business, 
because telegraph service is a necessity 
with rather definite minimum require- 
ments which tend to increase from year 
to year. Western Union, moreover, has 
a distinct advantage aver even the lar- 
gest of our railroad systems, for its 
territory is the whole U. S. A., and its 
cable lines extend to foreign lands. This 
wide distribution gives it freedom from 
the consequences of sharp _ business 
setbacks in any one section or broad re- 
gion of the country. That general busi- 
ness is slowly recovering is shown by 
Western Union’s net income of $4,470,- 
080 in the first four months of 1922, 
against $3,841,225 in the corresponding 
period of 1921. This increase of 16 per 
cent. is probably a fair measure of the 
gain in the nation’s business, taken as 
a whole. 


Davison Chemical 


“Tips to buy are usually given by the 
sellers,” says Herbert N. Casson in an 
article in this issue of “Forbes.” Tips 
to buy Davison Chemical have been pro- 
fusely distributed in Wall Street for the 
past year or so, based on predictions 
of large earnings derived from “silica- 
gel,” a patented product described as of 
great value to oil refineries. That the 
tips have been at variance with the 
facts was disclosed when the income ac- 
count for 1921 was published, showing 
a deficit of $411,938 after dividends, as 
compared with a surplus of $422,602 in 
1920. 

Cerro de Pasco 


The South American mings of the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co. are getting 
back into their production stride, and, 
as they are low-cost producers, it is 
probable that profits are recovering 
along with output. In addition to cop- 
per, Cerro de Pasco is a large producer 
of silver, sufficient of this metal being 
found in its ores to relieve the copper 
content of the burden of production 
costs. A production of 6,234,000 pounds 
of copper has been reported for May, 
1922, as compared with 4,444,000 pounds 
in May, 1921. Cerro is a stock which 
has not yet measured up to its potential 
value, and in any broad rise in the cop- 
per shares it should be among the 
leaders. 

Capital Expansion 


Mention was recently made here of 
the large sums which the Pittsburgh & 
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West Virginia Railway has put back 
into property over the past several 
years. These expenditures having been 
charged to capital account, it is proper 
for the road to issue stock against the 
increment to property investment. Such 
is the plan that will be put up to stock- 
holders on July 27, when they will be 
asked to approve an issue of $4,900,000 
preferred stock of a par value of $100. 
Since these expenditures have already 
been made out of earnings, the result 
of the operation will be to reimburse 
the company’s treasury and bring about 
an addition to the cash item of the net 
proceeds of the stock sale. The sum will 
really represent earnings, temporarily 
diverted into fixed capital channels, and 
may be used for any purpose that sur- 
plus earnings might be used for. 
Therefore, this piece of financing, al- 
though it may not be put through im- 
mediately, should add a new speculative 
attractiveness to Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia common. Since the road op- 
erates in non-union coal fields, its earn- 
ings have been favorably affected by the 
coal strike. 


Wall Street and Strikes 


From the Wall Street point of view, 
the worst market aspect of a strike is 
passed before the shut-down begins, be- 
cause every day thereafter brings the 
settlement nearer. The bad news is out 
when the strike begins, and the only 
news with a bearing on the market is 
then the good news of settlement. Of 
course, there are exceptions, as, for in- 
stance, the case of the Third Avenue 
Railway, where a long tie-up brought 
about a severe drop in earnings which 
resulted rather disastrously for stock- 
holders. But, judging by the history of 
strikes—and Wall Street follows the law 
of averages—the chances favor early 
settlement and unimportant losses to 
both sides. And where strikes are long 
drawn out there is often to be found 
at bottom an indifferent attitude on the 
part of employers which has its origin in 
unsatisfactory conditions as to supply 
and demand of the products manufac- 
tured. The textile and coal strikes ap- 
pear to be cases in point. 


Good Management 


Is there not more than passing inter- 
est in the announcement that U. S. 
Realty & Improvement has sold the 
Mercantile Building and the former 
O’Neill-Adams department store in 
Manhattan, taking in exchange im- 
proved and unimproved property in 
Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens—three 
outlying boroughs? Does this mean that 
the shrewd managers of this concern 
anticipate a downward readjustment of 
realty values in the crowded high-rent 
area of Manhattan and an upward 
movement of values in properties con- 
veniently reached by rapid transit, but 
farther from the center of things? Ob- 
viously they do—and this answer should 
deeply interest investors in urban and 
suburban real estate throughout the en- 
tire country. It should interest holders 
of U. S. Realty stock most, for, if this 
concern is to skim the cream of its prof- 
its in centrally located real estate, there 
should be enough for large investments 
in outlying property, with something 
left over for distribution to stock- 
holders, 














BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 





One of the highly specialized modern professions is that of the soil sur- 
veyor. His day’s work consists in analyzing different types of soils and 
in securing information concerning what type of farming and soil treat- 
ment is best adapted to each particular kind of soil. 


Investments 


best suited to you 


AS THE SOIL SURVEYOR serves the farmer, 


so the experienced bond man serves the investor. 


Any National City Company representative will 
gladly analyze for you the different types of bonds. 
After a talk with you, he can advise you which 
types will best suit your particular requirements. 


He can put before you information concerning 
many well secured bond issues—and, if you wish, 
show you a list of such bonds—bonds which the 
National City Company is willing to recommend. 


Or, if you prefer to look over the list in ad- 
vance, we will mail a copy to you upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 





ACCEPTANCES 














Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 





OUR attention is invited to the 
worthwhile investment features of 
foreign 
Government and 
Municipal Bonds 





Send for Copy of our 
“*Trading Suggestions”’ 
Please mention F-488 


WILSON & CHARDON 


*Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 


Among the most attractive 
are those o' 


NORWAY DENMARK SWEDEN 


Ask for Booklet F 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John @214 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 

OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK- - - - - = = $4.00 

OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - - = $10.00 F.-7-8-22 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











Lincolh Gas & 
Elec.. Light Co. 


Ist Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds 
Due 1941 


Secured bya 
closed first mort- 
gage on property 
whose earnings 
are more than 
three times in- 
terest charges 
on these bonds. 


A High Grade Bond 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 
Minneapolis Scranton Detroit 


Cleveland Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Attractive Bonds of Meat Packing and Leather Com- 
panies—Readjustment Completed 


By R. V. Sykes 


"THE meat packing and leather in- 
dustries were among the first to 
feel the effects of deflation, and some 
remarkable adjustments were made on 
the balance sheets of the leading con- 
cerns in these groups in 1920 and 1921. 

The turnover in meat products and 
leather is comparatively rapid and any 
increase or decrease in consumption is 
reflected almost at once in earning 
power. This explains why companies 
of this character suffered so severely 
in the early stages of the last depres- 
sion while other enterprises, especially 
those which market on contract, scarcely 


ation; these figures compare with $57,. 
100,900 at the close of 1916 fiscal year 
and $45,800,000 at the close of 1915, 
Prices of food products declined sharp- 
ly in 1921, and combined with this there 
was some decrease in sales. The net 
result of operations for the fiscal year 
ended October 25, 1921, was a deficit 
of $37,250,000, after dividends and in- 
ventory write-offs. A large part of 
this loss was, of course, due to inven- 
tory adjustment. Armour & Company 
wrote this account down to $83,300,000, 
which represents market valuation and 
as that valuation corresponds with pre- 








Packing and Leather Bonds 


Matur- -—Range 1900 to— -—Range 1922— Now 
ity 1921, inclus. 


. 1939 88 
103 

103% 
101% 
1025 
101% 
84% 
104% 
97% 
103% 

10434 


Armour & Co. Ist 4%s... 
Armour & Co. conv. 7s.... 
Central Leather Ist 5s 
Cudahy Packing 5s 

Swift & Co. 7s 

Swift & Co. 7s 

Morris & Co. Ist 4%s 
Morris & Co. 7%s 

Wilson & Co 7%s 

Wilson & Co. Ist 6s “A”... 
Wilson & Co. conv. 6s.... 


Yield 
about % 


8934 5.45 
104 


6.35 
97% 5.90 
101 6.30 
102% 6.65 
1013 = 6.40 
86% ~=-5.80 
105 6.65 
94% 102 7.20 
93 97 


6.30 
84% 97% 7.90 


Low 
86% 
101% 
93% 
100% 
101% 


High 
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Cities Service Co. 


Cash Dividends 


Resumed 
Cumulative Preferred 
Beginning September 1st 


Preference ‘‘B’’ Stocks 
Beginning October lst 

The announced resumption of 

cash dividends by Cities Service 

Company marks the definite 

turn of business tides for the 

better. . . . Cities Service Pre- 
} ferred stock yields 844% at 
4 present market prices. 


CITIES SERVICE 
COMMON STOCK 


earned $13.04 a share in 1921, 
due to the strength of Cities 
Service Company through un- 
usual diversification of interests; 
increase in value may reason- 
ably be expected with the return 
of prosperity to the petroleum 
industry. 


Send for Circular 
CP-16 on Preferred Stock 
CM-16 on Common Stock 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Securities Department 


60 Wall Street New York 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


showed the slightest symptoms of 
hard times. For the same reasons these 
industries were among the first to re- 
cover. 

An increase in the buying of such 
necessary commodities as meats and 
leather comes first and is followed by 
a gain in consumption of other prod- 
ucts in the order of their usefulness. 
Produce and leather prices have now 
become stabilized, and inventory tosses 
are a thing of the past. With inven- 
tories carried at current market prices, 
the slate has been wiped clean, and the 
packers and tanners are in a position 
to operate on a normal margin of 
profit. There also exists the possibility 
of additional profits through inventory 
appreciation, if the present upward trend 
of commodity prices continues. 

A group of bonds of the leading com- 
panies in the packing and leather in- 
dustries is presented in the table 
herewith for the consideration of in- 
vestors. Only those have been chosen 
which have a ready market and whose 
issuing companies have come through 
the depression without being forced to 
readjust their capital structure dras- 
tically. The yields are attractive in 
comparison with current money rates, 
and the buyer will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his funds are at 
work in essential enterprises where ,he 
worst is over and the future holds the 
promise of a sound earning power. 

Armour & Company was carrying 
$136,700,000 of inventories on October 
30, 1920, and $159,100,000 on November 1, 
1919. While the physical volume was 
perhaps not over-extended, high prices 
gave an exceedingly large dollar valu- 


war levels, there is not likely to be any 
further loss on this score. During the 
last fiscal year the company also liqui- 
dated about $20,000,000 of bills pay- 
able and $4,000,000 of accounts payable, 
and the company now stands in a sound 
liquid position. There is over $150,- 
000,000 of net working capital; an 
amount which far exceeds pre-war fig- 
ures. 

Armour & Company first mortgage 
4%4s, 1939, are entitled to a high in- 
vestment rating and can be purchased 
for permanent income. Bond interest 
in the past has been earned about five 
times over. Bonded debt has more 
than doubled within the last five years, 
but earning power has also increased. 
The convertible 7s are speculative, but 
possess possibilities because of their 
conversion feature into the class “A” 
common -stock, par for par. 

Central Leather has written down the 
valuation of its inventory to $48,400,- 
000, against a high of $75,000,000, and 
the valuation now stands at practically 
the same level as at the close of 1915. 
And there has been no sacrifice in the 
cash position, nor has it been necessary 
to resort to new financing. In fact, the 
funded debt is $8,000,000 smaller than at 
the close of 1915. The company has 
about $8,500,000 of bank loans, but these 
are being liquidated gradually, and show 
a reduction of $1,000,000 from the close 
of 1920. That a turn for the better has 
come in earning power is indicated by 
the quarterly earnings statements 
which show a deficit of $5,800,000 for 
the June quarter, a deficit of $1,000,000 
for the September quarter, and a sur- 
plus for the December quarter of last 
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year, while a surplus was also reported 
for the March, 1922, quarter. The total 
loss for 1921 was approximately 50 per 
cent. less than for 1920. Central 
Leather has but one issue of bonds and 
interest charges under normal condi- 
tions have been earned on the average 
about three and one-half times over. 

Cudahy Packing has more than cut its 
inventory in half since 1919, and it is 
now comparable with that of pre-war 
times. Bills and accounts payable have 
also been cut in half, and bonded debt 
has been reduced about $5,000,000. Cash 
and other assets are approximately 


three times the pre-war totals. The 7%. 


bonds are a high-yield short-term in- 
vestment. 


Morris & Company operated at a de- 
ficit in 1920 and 1921, following inven- 
tory adjustment. Inventories now stand 
at $21,500,000, against a high of $41,- 
800,000, and compare with $26,200,000 in 
1916. Bills and acceptances have been 
well liquidated, and the company is 
again on a sound basis. The first 4%%4s 
have a wide margin of safety, and the 
7%4s are also entitled to a high invest- 
ment rating. 


Wilson & Co. Conv. 6s 


Wilson & Company took a loss of 
$8,500,000 in 1921, and almost $1,000,000 
in 1920, largely through write-offs on 
account of depreciated inventories. 
These have been written down to $15,- 
000,000 against $51,000,000 at the close of 
1919. From 1916 to 1919 Wilson & Com- 
pany earned a high rate and put back 
into the property surplus profits 
equivalent to $42 a share for the com- 
mon stock. This gives the common 
stock a high asset value and makes the 
convertible 6s especially attractive as 
a speculation. They are convertible 
into the common stock on the basis of 
10 shares of stock for each $1,000 bond. 


Swift & Company has written down 
its inventories almost $100,000,000, to 
$94,000,000, without impairing its cash 
position. Notes payable have been re- 
duced over $110,000,000 from the high 
in 1919, and the net working capital 
position is as sound as at any time in 
the history of the company. Funded 
debt has increased but $40,000,000 with- 
in last seven years, and fixed charges 
have increased, on an average, but 
$2,800,000 a year. Earning power mean- 
while, has probably increased at the 
rate of $10,000,000 net annually. 








THE HOOSIER BANKER 
Officially representing 
Indiana Bankers’ Association 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Editor, “Forbes :” 


The first issue of Forbes Mag- 
azine appealed to me. I subscribed 
immediately, and ever since, regu- 
larly, twice a month, I have had an 
intense desire to write you a per- 
sonal letter telling how much I 
appreciate your magazine. 


It is undoubtedly the BEST 
magazine published to-day. 


(Signed) FORBA McDANIEL, 
Manager. 
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Loans and Discounts . 


Banking House ...... 











CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At the close of business, May 5, 1922 


U. S. Bonds and Certificates ............ 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Customers’ Liability; Letters of Credit, etc. a‘. 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S.Treasurer. 38,934,217. 


aos cak ans sape soeek ies 354, 
$163,327, 865.71 
LIABILITIES 
ee RE Ab onde co¥ 005 $4,500, 000.00 
Ste TE OPO eee 13,500, 000.00 
Unbtvnied re 2,436, 399.38 
Reserves; Taxes, etc. ...... 811,663.24 
$21,248, 062.62 
Wnesmed Interests... . 5 cess cc ce ci css: 607,032. 10 
er eee 358,816.50 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances....... 7,963, 508.09 
Deposits, viz: — 
Individuals.......... $86, 104,881.32 
MB rc csace de 3 45, 831,215.08 
United States........ 1,214, 350.00 
133, 150,446.40 
$163,327, 865.71 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIQNAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Were right on the ground 





“4n]/ First Farm 
7% Mortgages 


Large expert investing in- 
stitutions—the great In- 

surance Companies — have 

long recognized First Farm 

as highly desirable for safe in- 

of The indi individual investor will do 
well to follow their lead. Lower interest 
rates are coming; but we are still able to 











Ja || TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 








E. J. LANDER & 


GRAND FORKS, "NORTH DAKOTA. “ 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 


























WHATEVER YOUR 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - - - - - #00 


F. 1-8-22 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Book 


from which Conservative 
Investors will select their 
securities this month. 
Mail coupon for a 
| free copy 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO. 

10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Please send me copy of your book ‘‘Di- 
versified Investments FM-7.” 

















An Attractive 
Preferred Stock 


HE 8% Preferred Stock of 

Standard Gas and Electric 

Company is cumulative, non- 
callable and is listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Par value 
of shares is $50, and the recent 
market price 48, yielding a return 
of about 8.30% annually. 


1—Stability—backed by investments in 
modern properties in 16 states, sup- 
plying necessary services to 2,250,000 
people in 578 cities and towns. 
Operated properties have 30,000 home 
shareholders. 


2—Dividends payable quarterly. Divi- 
dend paid June 15th was the 48th 
quarterly dividend. 








3—Earnings after fixed charges are 
more than twice Preferred Stock 
dividend requirements. 


4—Management of operated utilities is 
under the experienced direction of 


the Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation. 


Ask for Circular FM-111 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORA’ 
Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Oklahoma City 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Liberty Bonds Touch New High Levels in Response 
to Low Discount Rate 
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"THE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
* are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%s* ....... June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.10 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 5.30 100.08 4.25 


85.3 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*....Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 ° 85.00 98.30 100.14 4.22 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 100.20 4.20 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

0 2 te BE POP RU Tits 6c 5a oe suis .naeois Sa Saau es 1934 84 8.10 
D Denmark 20 yr., Ext. Loans 6s...........060. 1942 98 6.15 
Be WOR WO Gee BIER occ cccececcscccescscces 1960 10014 4.22 
Be MY Oe PeANEUMOLG SO oi. 5icc sees ccsssccccsceaes 1952 aie 4.15 
Be SRE Oe EAUTEIRE OB v3 6 50.dahm eines cacewminsis 1971 xe 4.60 
M Province of Manitoba 6s............ccccceees 1946 as 5.30 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*....... 1995 90 4.45 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*....... 1958 90 4.55 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*............ 1940 92 4.70 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s............... 1997 87 4.60 
BM Pemmayivanis Cons. 46? ..060.ccs.ccccccscnccs 1948 8914 4.79 
DD etsreet ACIIO. BAT oo 5o.555.cSesiinrecncdsclsae sis 1955 88 4.75 
RP eee CTS ENG BE ov x 5ic:c.c:ce sice0 ssa eneieens 1947 9314 4.45 

Second Grade 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*.............06. 1933 83 6.70 
D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s...............sccceee. 1946 93 5.55 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s....... 1934 81 6.25 
D Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s......2...csccccceces 1975 64 6.40 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........ 1950 71% 6.15 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s..........seeeeceees 1956 66% 6.45 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 

DE Mire Wess Bat Seiskc cccccisccsycccecsends 1946 90 5.80 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s......... 1956 96 5.25 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1930 98 5.20 
CD Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s.............00- 1943 6 5.30 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s......... 1941 92 5.70 
M West Penn Power Ist 6s..........eeceescccees 1958 101 5.95 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. ist 5s...........cesceces 1947 92% 5.60 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s.........-eeee- 1942 94 5.59 
D Chile Copper col. tr. 65.........sseeeeeeeeeees 1932 91 7.30 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s.........-.++0--- ieee 1930 104 6.35 
CE) BAIT” DOD s SOs winks 5.850 00.0:5.0s0c00c0nes005e 1951 94 5.40 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s..........cecccceees 1947 89 5.80 


L=$50 C=$100 D=$500 M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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Investment Opportunities in 
Public Utility Issues 


a* important development affecting 
£\ bond prices was the recent action 
of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, followed soon after by the Bos- 
ton Bank, in reducing the official re- 
discount rate from 4% per cent. to 4 per 
cent. Such a reduction has been war- 
ranted for some time and the announce- 
ment caused no surprise, but at the 
same time it had a stimulating effect on 
the bond market. The present cut is 
the sixth which has been made since 
the high rate of 7 per cent. ruled from 
February 5 to May 4, 1921. A week 
previous the Bank of England took 
similar action. It is thought that other 
district reserve banks will also reduce 
their rediscount rates soon. 

The bond market, especially for Lib- 
erties, which possess a high collateral 
value, responded to the lower discount 
rate by going to new high levels. The 
credit resources of the banking system 
are now so great that it would require 
a tremendous expansion on the part of 
commerce before the demand would 
occasion permanently higher money 
rates and, aside from technical reac- 
tions, lower bond prices are improbable. 


While there is sufficient credit to 
meet the requirements of the stock and 
bond markets and increasing trade de- 
inand, bond market activities should not 
be confused with business activities. It 
means rather the investment of capital 
in sound corporate instruments instead 
of its use in business transactions, 
and care in selecting investments is 
still a prime factor. 

One of the most stable enterprises is 
that of furnishing public service, and in 
good times and bad the ratio of de- 
faults for public utility bonds in com- 
parison with other classifications is 
extremely small. The following public 
utility bonds are attractive for invest- 
ment purposes at this time: 


Northern States Power 5s, 1941, at 92, 
to yield about 5.70 per cent. Outstana- 
ing to the amount of $24,560,000, se- 
cured by a first lien or deposit of secur- 
ities upon property valued at $72,098,- 
000. This company has shown a healthy 
expansion in earning power and at this 
time is making marked strides in in- 
creasing net income. The company is 
in a sound position and paying divi- 
dends on the common stock. 

Commonwealth Power First 6s, 1947, at 
% to yield about 6.85 per cent. The 
$12,500,000 of bonds are secured by a 
pledge of $27,325,900 of common and 
$5,382,500 preferred stocks which repre- 
sent the control of five strong public 
utility operating companies. None of 
the collateral can be retired and as the 
sinking fund operates, the bondholders’ 
€quity materially increases. 

Illinois Power First 7s, 1936, at 101 
tc yield about 7 per cent. The com- 
pany supplies public service to the city 
of Springfield, Ill. Net earnings are 
running at the rate of about 2% times 
the annual interest requirements on the 
total funded debt of the company. 
There are $1,925,000 of 7 per cent. bonds 
and $3,075,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, the 
total being secured by a first mortgage 
on the entire property which is con- 
‘ervatively valued at considerably in 
€xcess of this amount. 




















Increase 


Your Knowledge 


of BONDS 


|S wont though a consis- 
tent bond buyer, there 
may be some points about 
bonds, concerning which 
you desire more complete 
information. If an investor 
in other linesora beginning 
bond buyer, you owe it to 
yourself to become fully in- 
formed on the merits of 
bonds as investments. 


“Bonds— Questions 
Answered— Terms Defined” 


In the thirty-six pages of this 
booklet are discussed the ques- 
tions which our extended ex- 
perience has shown are those 
most frequently asked by bond 
buyers. Its contents also in- 
clude non-technical definitions 
of the most commonly used 
bond terms. 

































MAIL COUPON BELOW 
and copy of booklet FO-5 will be sent 
promptly without obligation. 


--Mail to Nearest Office... 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 

Please send me copy of book- 
let FO-5, ““Bonds—Questions 
Answered—Terms Defined.” 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
Ford Building 1st Wis. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


ty Building § Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 


























Copper Produced at 
Less than 7 cents Net 


—the record for low-cost production established by the 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines Company 





Present production 2,000,000 
pounds monthly. 


Owns and operates one of the rich- 
est copper-ore deposits known, 
located in the Copper River Dis- 
trict of Alaska. 


Has no preferred stock or funded 
indebtedness. 


Majority of common stock is 
owned by Kennecott Copper in- 
terests. 


Initial dividend of 50 cents a share 
has been declared, and the steady 
improvement of the copper market 
assures even larger profits to the 
Company. 


Acomplete circular will be sent without obligation 
to those who ask for Circular No. 10 


Duff, Freiday & Company 


Investments 


66 Broadway 


New York 











FIND THE SCHOOL 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
AT NEWS STANDS, 35¢ , $4.00 PER ANNUM 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 

ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work’”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incerporated 


364-366 Broadway, New Yerk 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 














WHAT MAKES SUCCESS 
in the STOCK MARKET 


Certain definite and fundamental, yet 
simple, METHODS—methods readily 
available to all investors and easily ac- 
quired. 


Without such methods the average 
investor flounders around in a maze of 
tips, rumors, gossip and other unre- 
liable information, getting nowhere. 


WHAT THESE SIMPLE 
METHODS ARE and 
HOW WE CAN HELP 
me YOU USE THEM 
™ ‘PROFITABLY at once, 
aa is explained in our FREE 
24-page booklet, pictured 
herewith. 


Pages five to eight con- 
tain diagrams, carefully 
compiled from authentic 
statistics, which may 
well prove the turning 
point of your entire life. 





Simply ask for Booklet FJ-12 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 





4010°150 
Weekly 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 
NEWS 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Pro- 
poses to build two new lines of road 
this summer that will open up new ter- 
ritory with direct connections to Kan- 
sas City and Chicago. One of the lines 
is in Kansas and one in Oklahoma. 


Brier Hill Steel Co—Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, who has been active in 
promoting the three-company steel 
combine, declared that this company 
will not be taken into the merger. 

Bush Terminal Co—Earned 12.15 per 
cent per common share in 1921, against 
11.63 per cent in 1920. 

Cities Service Co—Announced a plan 
for resumption of cash dividends on the 
preferred stock on September 1 and on 
the preference stock on October 1. The 
plan also provides for the redemption 
of all scrip issued for dividends on 
these stocks. Holders of the two classes 
of stock and the holders of scrip will 
have the right to either cash or a 
special debenture bond bearing 8 per 
cent interest, callable at 115, and con- 
vertible into 85 per cent of preference 
stock and 15 per cent of common 
stock. “The action of the Board is 
evidence of the improved earning 
power of Cities Service Company and 
its subsidiaries,” said President Henry 
L. Doherty. 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. of 
America—Merger of five corporations 
manufacturing tools has been arranged 
under the foregoing name, with a capi- 
talization of $30,000,000. Included in the 
merger will be the Betts Machine Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Colburn Machine 
Tool Co., of Cleveland, O.; Hilles & 
Jones Co., of Wilmington, Del.; the 
Modern Tool Co., of Erie, Pa., and the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Corn Products Refining Co.— Will’ re- 
sume operations at Edgewater, N. J., 
plant early this month. 

Davison Chemical Co.—Reported de- 
ficit after dividends for 1921, of $411,938, 
against surplus of $422,602 in 1920. 

Detroit Edison Co.—Net income for 
first five months of 1922, $1,720,274, 
against $1,296,859 in first five months of 
1921. 

Dome Mines Co.—President Bache 
announced that commencing with quar- 
terly payment due July 20, dividend 
would be increased from $1 to $2 per 
annum. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Proposed to in- 
crease capital stock from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 shares. 

Durham Hosiery Mills—Reported de- 
ficit after preferred dividends for the 
15 months ended December 31, 1921, of 
$2,063,794. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Has placed 
contracts for construction of new shoe 
factory at West Endicott, to be four 
stories and basement, 400 x 60 feet. 
When completed in the spring of 1923, 
factory will have capacity for 7,000 
pairs of shoes a day, and will employ 
about 1,000 operatives. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1922, an 
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excess of receipts over expenditures in 
operations of $175,257. 

Fisher Body Corp.—In addition to 
regular quarterly dividend, declared 8 
per cent in back dividends on preferred 
stock. Plant now operating at 
capacity, with certain departments 
running overtime. Daily deliveries 
from plant total 320 bodies. 

Ford Motor Co.—Reported that $500,- 
000 factory, with capacity for 150 cars 
a day, will be built in New Orleans. 

General American Tank Car Corp— 
Received order for thirty new tank 
cars, 10,000 gallons capacity and 50- 
ton trucks, for the Florida & East Coast 
R. R.; also 2,050 fifty-ton composite 
gondola cars for the Wabash, and 200 
forty-ton refrigerator cars for the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas. 

Great Northern Iron Ore—Earned 
$3.99 per certificate in 1921, against 
$3.90 in 1920. 

Great Northern Ry.—Dividend period 
changed from quarterly to semi-annual, 
with: payment of 3% per cent on the 
preferred stock. But total payments for 
1922 will be only 5% per cent, as next 
semi-annual payment is not due until 
February 1, 1923. 

International Paper Co.—Three Riv- 
ers, Quebec, plant expected to be com- 
pleted, with 4 machines in operation, 
producing 240 tons of newsprint daily, 
by early part of July. 

International Shoe Co.—Production 
for first six months of 1922 fiscal year 
exceeded that of the same period of 
the previous year by 50 per cent. 

Kayser (Julius), & Co.—Declared ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of $2 a share on 
new no-par preferred stock. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. — 
Shareholders will vote July 14 on 
changing the common stock from 75,500 
shares of $100 par value, to 300,000 
shares of no par value. Holders of old 
common stock will be given two shares 
of new in exchange. Chairman Coffin 
announces that $1,500,000 will be spent 
on enlargements and additions to the 
plant. 

McCory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
five months of 1922, $5,868,997, against 
$5,104,169 in corresponding period of 
1921. 

Mallinson (H. R.), & Co.—Mills op- 
erating at 53 per cent of capacity, and 
advance orders are now sufficiently 
large to require full operation for about 
four months. Plant capacity was in- 
creased 130 per cent during 1920 and 
1921, at a total cost of $2,000,000. 


Mexican Petroleum Co.—Report for 
1921 shows a record of results unsur- 
passed in the history of the company. 
While the volume of business was 
about the same, profits from operations 
were $22,449,426, against $15,469,733 in 
1920. After charging off $6,267,776 for 
depreciation and depletion and setting 
aside $3,000,000 to cover income and 
profits taxes and contingencies, there 
was a net profit of $12,540,684, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to 
$26.82 a share on the common stock. 
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This compares with $20.50 a share in 
the previous year. President Doheny 
reported that present earnings are run- 
ning at the rate of $9 a quarter. 

New York State Rys—Paid 5 per 
cent on account of 20 per cent unpaid 
accumulated dividends on preferred 
stock. 

Ontario Silver Mining Co.—Deficit 
after charges for 1921, $88,661, against 
net income of $158,326 in 1920. 

Otis Steel Co.—Reports operating loss 
of $200,523 for the first quarter of 1922. 

Pittsburgh and West Virginia Ry.— 
Special meeting of stockholders will 
be held July 27, to vote on increasing 
authorized capital stock from $47,000,- 
000 to $51,900,000, increase to consist of 
49,000 shares preferred stock, par $100. 
Proceeds of issue are to be used to 
reimburse treasury for capital expendi- 
tures. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Has 
signed contract for the construction of 
two new gasoline plants in Wyoming. 
One is to be located west of Casper and 
is to have a capacity for treating 30,- 
000,000 feet of gas per day, making it 
one of the largest plants in the country, 
while the other will be near Riverton 
and will have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet 
a day. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.— 
Declared dividend of $1 per share on 
the common stock, the first payment 
since July, 1914. 

Punta Allegre Sugar Co.—Stockhold- 
ers approved an increase in the author- 
ized capital stock from $12,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. 

Reynolds Spring Co.—Declared two 
years back dividends, 14 per cent, on 
the preferred “B” stock. Directors 
now in position to declare dividend on 
the common stock at any time they 
deem it advisable. 

Royal Dutch Co —Cable despatch 
from London says that company has 
sold to a London financial house 1,250,- 
000 shares of its holdings of stock of 
the Shell Transport & Trading Co., 
Ltd. It is understood that the price 
was £4 lls 6d per share, ex-dividend 
of 3.6 per cent recently declared. 

Texas Co—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has entered into a con- 
tract with the Texas Co. for the move- 
ment of between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
cases of oil to East and South African 
ports to be used in supplying Shipping 
Board vessels. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Sufficient 
proxies have been received to assure 
merger with United Retail Stores. 

United Alloy Steel Corp.—Dividends 
resumed by declaration of a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share on com- 
mon stock, this being the first payment 
since January 20, 1921, when $1 par 
share was paid. 

U. S. Rubber Co—Candee plant, at 
New Haven, engaged in manufacture 
of rubber footwear, which closed May 
1, will resume early this month. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.— 
Passed semi-annual dividend of $3 per 
share, due June 15. 

Vivaudou (V), Inc.—Reported that 
business is running 50 per cent ahead 
of 1921. Notes payable have been re- 
duced $500,000 in last year. 

Wilson & Co., Inc.—Treasurer W. C. 
Beuthe quoted as saying that during 
the five months ended May 31 com- 
pany had earned in excess of preferred 
dividend requirements. 











In the telephone business 
every day is ““moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 


telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 


the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument, As a matter of fact, 


Better Service 





1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“‘drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


ec BELL SYSTEM " 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 











WANTED--A Salesman with Courage 


One of the largest manufacturers of the mid- 
dle west (or central south) has a vacancy for a 
well educated salesman who can point to a suc- 
cessful sales record and experience. 


A technically educated man of 30 to 35 years 
of age is preferred, though not absolutely re- 
quired. He must possess a character above re- 
proach, a clean cut and commanding personality, 
must be tactful, progressive, resourceful, per- 
sistent and able to meet and convince execu- 
tives. 

~/ 

He must wear well with customers and have 
sufficient initiative to be able to develop sales 
without constant supervision. There is plenty of 
opportunity for advancement. 


If you are positive that you can comply with 
the requirements outlined, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to communicate with “H. 8. M.,” 
Box 475, care this paper, giving age, educa- 
—. salary earned in the past and gereral 

story. 


Are You a Sales or Advertising Executive 
Whose Income Is Not in Proportion to 
Your Ability? 


If you have imagination and are not afraid of 
work you may be your own as our repre- 
sentative, with an independent income. ‘You can 
earn up to $20,000 per year selling our film 
advertising rental service to the biggest business 
men in your territory. The most effective form 
of publicity on the market. Forceful short 
length sales playlets rent to bankers and mer- 
chants for display on their local screen in suc- 
cessful competition with all other mediums. 32 
states now using our service, the largest of its 
kind in the country. With proven sales ability 
you need no film experience. Our 133 page 
sales manual points the way to big money suc- 
cess. Liberal sales policy provides protected 
territory, and salesmen of executive ability may 
have a larger district and supervision over junior 
salesmen. Alexander film advertising sells 
through the summer as well as the winter. Ref- 
erences, Dun. ALEXANDER FILM CO., 1144 
Main Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
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DE LUXE 


Strictly Limited to 400 Guests 


Jan. 24th to May 31st, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 


by Specially Chartered 
New CUNARD Liner 


“SAMARIA” 


20,000 tons 


This magnificent 
Golden Jubilee Cruise will 
commemorate the 50th 
year since Thomas Cook, 
the founderof ourorgan- 
ization, conducted his 
first party around the 
world. 


For over four months 
our guests will travel 
amidst the wonderful 
sights and sites along the 
Seven Seas — a Cruise 
covering 30,000 miles. 

A superb itinerary 
embracing — Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples, Port Said, Cairo 
and the Pyramids; Bom- 
bay, Ceylon, Calcutta, 

- and other towns in India; 
Rangoon inBurma; Bela- 
wan in Sumatra; Batavia 
in Java; Singapore in the 
Straits; Saigon in French 
Indo-China; Manila, 
Hongkong, Canton, 
Macao, Shanghai; Naga- 
saki, Kobe, Yokohama; 
Honolulu and Waikiki; 
‘San Francisco,: Balboa, 


Panama Canal and 
Cristobal. 


Most attractive shore 
excursions and enter- 
tainments aboard. No 
crowding, no rushing, 
--no confusion. 


Ee. This wall ake Be ck 
epic holiday of luxury, 
wonder and leisure. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


hae NEW YORK 
- 245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto ~ Vancouver 
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UMW L UMN DOWN UULiOUeY 


ONCERTED strike action in com- 
batting wage reductions between 
the miners and railroad shop crafts em- 
ployees has been agreed upon by lead- 
ers of the two groups of unions. B. 
M. Jewell, president of the Railway 


Employees’ Department of the Amer-., 


ican Federation of Labor, in an address 
at the Cincinnati Convention of the 
Federation, declared that officers of the 
rail unions will not interfere to stop 
a strike of the 1,225,000 shop craft and 
maintenance-of-way workers, if the men 
who have been asked to vote on the 
proposition decide in favor of a strike. 
The Railway Labor Board, replying to 
this ultimatum, accuses the union lead- 
ers of “distorting and misconstruing” 
the Board’s wage cut decisions in a 
manner “designed to mislead the men.” 
Chairman Hooper predicted “disaster 
for the unions and unfortunate results 
for the members if a strike comes. 


A strike of .400,000 railway shopmen, 
effective July 1, was ordered by B. M. 
Jewell, president of the shop crafts. To 
forestall a walkout, the ultimatum in- 
dicated, the managements must agree 
to a conference and meanwhile ignore 
the United States Labor Board’s order 
reducing wages. As there seems little 
likelihood that the carriers will consider 
these demands, a strike seems inevitable. 

Rioting and shooting, resulting in the 
death of nineteen non-union workers 
and two union workers, took place at 
a strip mine near Herrin, IIl., owned 
by the Southern Illinois Coal Com- 
pany, when the company made an at- 
tempt to resume operations with non- 
union workers. An inquiry conducted 
by the coroner’s jury revealed that en- 
tire responsibility for the massacre lay 
with the operators. The jury named 
C. K. McDowell, superintendent of the 
mine, as the murderer of George Hen- 
derson, one of the two union miners 
slain when they visited the mine to 
make an investigation on behalf of the 
union. 

The 680,000 striking coal miners are 
determined to “fight it out if it takes 
all summer,” William Green, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers, declared in a statement. Warning 
that a coal shortage was inevitable this 
fall and winter, Mr. Green said it was 
incomprehensible why the representa- 
tives of the Government and the public 
as well could not foresee this impend- 
ing situation. He expressed the hope 
that before the strike had gone too far 
“reason, sense, and good judgment will 
so influence the minds and actions of 
the coal operators as to bring about 
a conference and settlement that will 
be fair and just to all concerned.” 

A third wage reduction, affecting 
clerical and station forces and signal 
department employees of railroads, 
amounting to $26,000,000, brings the to- 
tal reductions to $134,968,000. 


Reinga from various sections of 
the country indicate that wage ley- 
els have reached bottom and that, where 
the demand for workers exceeds the 
supply, the tendency is toward a higher 
scale. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, reporting for the month 
ended June 15, says, “Increases out- 
weigh reductions in the building trades. 
A shortage of labor is beginning to 
make itself felt, which some operators 
are attempting to overcome by payment 
of a bonue of 50 per cent. above union 
wages. The metal trades also show a 
balance in favor of increases. Clothing 
and textiles continue reductions in ex- 
cess of increases. The attempt to re- 
duce wages 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
among 2,000 waiters in New York has 
been abandoned.” The present wages 
of approximately 25,000 iron workers 
are continued for two more years by 
agreements just signed with indepen- 
dent manufacturers in the iron and steel 
industry. 

“Permanent well-paying jobs for 400 
men are to be had for the asking 
through this office, but they are going 
begging for takers,” is the declaration 
made by Harry U. Zahrm, head of the 
Social Service Bureau of the Detroit 
Public Welfare Department. “To-day,” 
he says, “there is no need of any resi- 
dent of Detroit being out of work. The 
factories are bidding against each other 
both for skilled and unskilled Jabor. 
Wages are being boosted. In some fac- 
tories skilled laborers are receiving as 
high as $1 an hour. Nowhere is un- 
skilled labor earning less than 40 cents 
an hour. Overtime is the rule rather 
than the exception.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announces 
that agreements on reduction of wages 
have been reached between the man- 
agement and the elected representatives 
of 42,500 of its employees. The revised 
scales involve reductions which have 
been mutually agreed upon to conform 
with the lower cost of living and gen- 
eral conditions of employment through- 
out the country, it is stated. 








Railroads 

















T railroads are doing more busi- 
ness to-day than they have ever 
done in any other no:mal period,” de- 
clared C. W. Gallaway, vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, at 
the convention of the American Railway 
Association. “The coal strike,” said Mr. 
Gallaway, “is holding us up very little, 
even though the coal shipments are less 
than one-half of what they should be. 
The only way that the mine trouble will 
affect us is if it lasts long enough, and 
that is doubtful.” 

Most of the prominent railroad men 
are taking a hopeful view of the situa- 
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tion. Public sentiment would not be 
with a railroad strike, it is pointed out. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, stated that busi- 
ness was good and that his system was 
handling 10 per cent. more freight than 
last year. 

Forty-nine of the principal railroads 
of the country have been ordered by 
the I. C. C. to establish automatic train 
control devices on 5,000 miles of their 
lines before Jan. 1, 1925. 

Proposals of Henry Ford to reduce 
coal rates on his railroad, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, which originally were 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were allowed to go into 
effect under a final decision of the com- 
mission. 

Total railroad cars ordered between 
January 1 and June 15, 1922, were ap- 
proximately 85,000. Locomotive orders 
aggregated 600, of which 504 were for 
domestic roads and ninety-six for for- 
eign lines. Last year car orders totalled 
28,358 and locomotives 820, of which 581 
of the latter were for export. 

The railroads of the country on June 
1 had on hand seventy-five days’ supply 
of bituminous coal, according to the 
American Railway Association. On May 
1 the carriers had ninety-four days’ 
supply. Car loadings for the week end- 
ed June 10 totaled 846,002, an increase 
of 95,357 over the previous week and 
58,719 more than the corresponding 
week of 1921. 
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i igre legislative outlook for Congress 
has been somewhat clarified by an 
agreement reached among leaders as to 
the order in which the three leading 
problems of the Republican majority— 
tariff, bonus and ship subsidy—will be 
finally disposed of. The program calls 
for: 

l1—Passage of the tariff bill by the 
Senate. 

2—Passage of the bonus bill by the 
Senate immediately after the tariff. 

3—Passage of the ship subsidy bill 
by House and Senate following enact- 
ment of the tariff, or while the tariff 
is in conference. 

4—Postponement of action on the 
Muscle Shoals’ project and all other 
controversial measures until the short 


session of Congress, which will follow 


the November elections. 

As matters stand, therefore, the Sen- 
ate will proceed with its deliberate dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill, which not even 
the most optimistic expect to see passed 
before some time in August. 

The President let it be known again 
with much positiveness that if Congress 
adjourned without passing the subsidy 
bill, he would take the issue to the 
country and call a special session to en- 
act this legislation. The measure has 
been favorably reported in the House 
by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee without any amendments 
forbidding the sale of liquors on U. S. 
Shipping Board vessels, which, in the 
Opinion of many, will prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the passage of 
the bill, 

The belief that “regardless of the 
ethics involved prohibition is respon- 


sible for widespread unrest” -through- 
out the country was expressed by Sec- 
retary of War Weeks in an interview. 
“If I were in Congress now, I would 
vote for modification of the Volstead 
act, permitting light wines and beer,” 
he said., “I see in the times a more lib- 
eral interpretation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

An effort on the part of about 150 
Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives to induce Secretary Mellon to 
make wholesale dismissals of Treasury 
Department officials classified as Demo- 
crats fell flat when Mr. Mellon issued 
a public statement which, in effect, told 
these legislators to mind their own busi- 
ness. 

President Harding announced that 
members of Congress and the Alien 
Property Custodian were engaged in 
drafting a bill which would provide for 
the partial settlement of claims of Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian enemy 
aliens for property belonging to ihem 
seized by the United States Government 
during the World War. This step is 
preliminary to the negotiation of treat- 
ies between the United States and the 
Central Powers for the adjudication of 
all claims growing out of the war. 
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For Guess-Work? 


That’s what thousands of 
businesses are doing and 
don’t realize it. 











Foreign Trade 








| Sheer of merchandise from the 
United States for May totaled 
$308,000,000, compared with $329,000,000 
for the same month last year. Imports 
totaled $254,000,000, compared with 
$204,911,186 for the same month a year 
ago. For the eleven months ended May 
31, exports amounted to $3,436,537,290, 
and imports were $2,348,802,796, com- 
pared with $6,179,611,427 exports and 
$3,468,769,437 imports for the eleven 
months ended May 31, 1921. 

Sugar exports from the United States 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, will 
probably total 1,750,000,000 pounds, the 
largest total for any year in the history 
of our export trade. 








Prices 




















A* increase of two-tenths of 1 per 
cent., in the retail cost of food to 
the average family from April 15 to 
May 15, was announced by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in an analysis of the 
cost of forty-three food articles mar- 
keted by dealers in fifty-one important 
cities. The largest increases were noted 
in the sale prices of cabbage, 8 per 
cent.; strictly fresh eggs, 6 per cent.; 
certain grades of meats, 4 per cent.; 
potatoes, 3 per cent.; and bread, rice, 
coffee, and other groceries, 1 per cent. 
Fifteen articles decreased in price, 
ranging from onions, with a 29 per cent. 
decrease, to cheese, 4 per cent.; milk, 
2 per cent.; and butter, 1 per cent. 
Costs in the building industry now 
average approximately 25 per cent. be- 
low the peak period of 1920, it ‘s re- 
vealed in a study of prices and wages 
in the industry by the Department of 
Labor. War-time rent levels, it is 
pointed out, are tending to reduction as 
a result of the increased building over- 
coming the shortage of living quarters 
throughout the country. In some sec- 
























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Every obstacle which prevents 
easy reference and use of important 
records encourages carelessness— 
and guess work. 


—and YOU pay the bill!! 


That was the experience of a New 
York firm. Investigation showed 
that guess-work was too often 
substituted for facts and the result 
was costly. After careful test they 
installed 








Visi ble ase Systems 


and the results have surprised them. Import- 
ant records can be referred to instantly, and 
the operation is so easy that guess 
work has disappeared. Actions are 
now based on recorded facts—the 
cost of guess work is changed to 
profits. 


But best of all has 
been the unexpected 
gaving in clerical help, 
amounting to several 
thousand dollars year- 
ly—many times the cost 
of the Rand equipment. 






Such experiences make it impossible for 
executives to ignore the facts. Opinions 
may differ, but Facts play no favorites. 
Don’t be governed any longer by what 
another may think. Satisfy yourself with 
facts—write for free ‘‘Booklet for Execu- 
tives.’’ Tell your secretary to fill out and 
mail attached coupon; also enclose sample 
of present record form. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
207 Rand Bldg. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RAND CO., Ine., 207 — os. * 
North Tonawanda, N 


Gentlemen: Please send — Booklet for 
Executives and explain how Rand Visible 
Index Systems can handle records, as per 
enclosed sample. 
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“A=X 


More than  p 
of the P-A-X 


pares 


conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


Serves and Saves for 1,000 Firms 
Whose Capital Totals $5,000,000,000 


sc poeweneniga organizations repre- 
senting over $5,000,000,000 
depend upon the P-A-X to add 
efficiency to their operations. It 
stops the time and money waste of 
inadequate interior communication. 


Among these more than 1,000 con- 
cerns are listed the most prominent 
and most prosperous in’ America. 
But they refuse to aftord the time, 
money and good-will waste which 
doing without the P-A-X means. 


Over 1,000,000 times each day their 


AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


rivate telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
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tions, particularly in New England, re. 
ports show that there is no shortage 
whatever of shelter. Wages and labor 
costs are expected to resume an up- 
ward trend as increased building brings 
a wider demand. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, in 
an attack on the McCumber Tariff Bil! 
in the Senate, presented statistics pre- 
pared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, to show that under this bill the 
cost of living of every American will be 
increased by $13.159 a year through the 
increased cost of thirteen essential agri- 
cultural products. 

An increase in the price of gasoline 
is inevitable if the demand for the 
product this summer is to be met, in the 
opinion of John D. Reynolds, secretary 
and counsel of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association. The present 
price of gasoline, he says, is not high 
enough to afford the independent re- 
finers a “living profit.” 








Other Important Items 

















P AYMENTS on June instalments of 
the Federal Income Tax in the New 
York City district totaled $54,500,000, or 
36 per cent. less than those of June, 
1921, when $84,000,000 was paid. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reduced its rate on rediscounts and 
advances of all classes from 414 to 4 
per cent. The new rate supersedes one 
which has been in effect since Nov. 3, 
1921, and marks the sixth time, during 


the course of liquidation, that a cut has 
been announced. The Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank made a similar reduction 
and it is expected that the other ten 
branches will follow suit. 

A campaign against the proposed tar- 
iff of 33 cents a pound on imported 
wool, now before the Senate, was start- 
ed by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers. 

Thirty-seven members ‘of the Jewish 
Bakers’ Union, New York, charged with 
trying to put a non-union baker out of 
business by opening a union store next 
door and underselling him, have been 
indicted for conspiracy to injure trade. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has started work on fifty 
model tenement houses to provide 
quarters for 1,950 families at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,000,000. This is the first 
company to take advantage of the new 
law recently enacted by the New York 
State Legislature permitting life insur- 
ance companies to invest 10 per cent. of 
their assets in the erection of apartment 
houses to rent for not exceeding au 
average of $9 a room per month. 

During 1919, according to the iatest 
census, 624,527 farms in the United 
States participated in the co-operative 
marketing of some part or all of their 
products. As there were enumerated 
by the census 6,448,000 farms, it is evi- 
dent that practically 10 per cent. of the 

DETROIT oboe Bord Bldg farms have a vital interest-in co-opera- 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 Now 


York Life Building tion. 
ON eeu. S80 E. M. Fuller & Co., stock brokers, 


Market Stree 
LOS “ANGELES, 238 San members of the Consolidated Stock 
do Building ae . 

pear y ae Exchange, of New York, have file 
International Automatic petition of bankruptcy. Assets were 
= tentatively estimated at $250,000 and 


In Australia—Address Telephone 
Automatic soe, Australasia, Ltd., 207 Macquarie o's Inn Fields, ‘Lon- 

liabilities at $500,000. The firm has 
branches in many cities. 


staffs use the P-A-X to exchange 
important business messages with- 
in their own organization. 


Have you ever figured out what doing 
without the P-A-X is costing you? 


The P-A-X is a specialized type of 
the Automatic Telephone system in 
service in hundreds of cities through- 
out the United States and abroad. 


The P-A-X augments 
and completes but does 
not supplant nor connect 
with local and long dis- 
tance telephone service. 


Automatic Electric 


Branch Offices: 
CINCINNATI, 1913 Union 


ral Buildin 
MBUS,. OHIO, 518 


anne ap aoth st. 
PHILADELPHIA. The 


Bourse Buildi 
i, Be Geomens 
WASHINGTON, 906 


sree ean mp , 


cs Buildi Mercan- ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANU- 
PITTSBUR: FACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
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ee a he Shears St, 
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HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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gs HE first session of the Hague con- 
ference was held on June 15. 

in Sixty delegates, representing about 
ill thirty countries were present. Prime 
e- Minister Lloyd George and Premier 
is Poincare at a preliminary conference 
1€ are understood to have agreed upon a 
€ plan of procedure. M. Poincare entire- 
a ly agreed with the view held by the 
= British Government that the function 
of the experts at The Hague was to 

le examine in conjunction with the Rus- 
* sians any practical means which might 
le be suggested for solving the difficulties 
y that arose at Genoa over the three 
questions of debts, private property, and 

it credits. The experts were to make rec- 
ommendations to their respective Gov- 
a ernments with regard to the possibility 
of arriving at satisfactory arrangements 
with Russia on these points, and the 
Governments would then be free to take 
what action they pleased individually. 
However, in view of the situation 
of created by the failure of an internation- 
w al loan to Germany, together with Rus- 
yr sia’s defiant attitude, little hope is held 
e, out for the success of the conference. 
Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, Dutch foreign 
minister, announced that all meetings 


will be secret. | H. M. RUBEY 


The first business session of the Per- [iif PRESIDENT, THE RUBEY NATL. BANK, GOLDEN, COL. 
manent Court of International Justice | FORMER PRESIDENT, COLORADO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
was also held on June 15. On June 22 FORMER TREASURER, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA 


RqQoro hae 


the court began consideration of the | 
two ing referred to it by the i The Certified Balance Sheet submitted by the commercial 
League of Nations, namely, whether the borrower is greatly strengthened when based upon a com- 
Dutch workers’ delegate at the third in- | : : : ; . 

ternational labor conference incorpo- | plete audit of the year’s transactions. Restricted audits 
rated in accordance with the Treaty of 1 or lixits imposed upon the public accountant restrict and 


- Versailles, and whether the Interna- } limit the value of the statement for borrowing purposes. 
d tional Labor Bureau is competent to 


deal with agricultural and labor ques- The members of the Reserve City Bankers Association 
1 tions. <M all are on record as endorsing the complete audit as the form 
England—The reduction in the Bank =f of audit to recommend to commercial borrowers. 


- - = w 


of England discount rate to 314 per 
cent. has created a better feeling, both 


in the stock market and in financial and 
commercial circles generally. Hopes eA LM top 
are entertained in some quarters that il Published in the interest a 
the lower rate will help revival in trade. | af Sener ee 

The Board of Trade’s statement for By ERNST & ERNST 

May shows that Great Britain’s imports 


totaled £88,810,000, an increase of 
£2,501,692 compared with May, 1921; 
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‘ and exports totaled £58,040,000, an in- 
crease of £14,951,582, compared with | Are YOU 
May, . Total exports, including re- 66 
; exports of foreign goods, amounted to Success and Old at 40? 
£67,000,000, an increase of £16,679,746 ip” a 
t ae Irs ' ] ips the most common cause 
; compared with the same month last Salesmanship ae tee eee gen of 
year. . i stitution are not exempt 
i a is the name of a a brochure written by ee ; 
lhe House of Lords passed the sec- Elbert Hubbard and recently placed on _—_ ee eos Proee 
ond reading of the Treaties of hi sale at 16c. each. A feature of the treatise —— irregularity. f 
t 7 so Washing- is that it gives stories of some of the ed distribution, an ethically accurate, educational and 
, ton act of 1922, This will make effec- Country’s greatest business men and igre FREE BOOK 
tive two treaties, one for the limitation or Bay | ge Pig eo 4 —- 4 
: of naval ey rings out Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
, , aval armament and the second for = Rage grees between the business of It exp!ains how a disturbed condition of this vital gland 
é the H se and great achievement. Written suse sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, in- 
l “te protection of neutrals and noncom- Hubbard's striking, inspirational style. = cenit dean ane other extremely uncomfortable and 
datants at sea and to prevent the use of often serious conditions. It tells of Thermalaid, a 
noxious gases and chemicals in war. ceili smole mean by hich the seta of new bysinie 
France—Another loan in the serie +f tate gland condition and its attendant health faults 
s I h ithout medicine, massage, or knife. The record of its 
beir lg issued by the Government to ob- e Roycrofters peste for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
tain funds for reconstruction purposes East Aurora, N. Y. = 
’ Was announced by the Minister of Fi- THE ee ae es 
nance. The new credit will total 3,200,- nismadbenmre rads peraotarncratenane teva! 
000,000 frances and bear 6 per cent. 
inte rest. It will be issued at 99 3/5, and WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
be payable in 1934, at 103, with various WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
optional maturities. OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - . - $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - - «-_ $10.00 F.-7-8-22 
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Germany—Failure of the foreign loan 
negotiations in Paris had a depressing 
effect throughout the country. The 
question of how to meet future repara- 
tions payments is again the principal 
problem confronting the Government. 
So far the Reichsbank, although meet. 
ing the payment of June 15, has not 
accumulated sufficient amounts of high 
currency bills to provide for the pay- 
ments of July 15 and August 15. News. 
papers representing the Government, 
which approved Wirth’s declaration last 
autumn that provision for reparations 
by means of selling marks must cease, 
now discuss resumption of that expedi- 
ent as a matter of course: Erkelenz, the 
leader of the Democratic Party, de- 
clares that if no alternative method is 
to be found, inflation must continue; 
that being better than acceptance of 
the Stinnes’ plan to default and tolerate 
occupation of the Ruhr. 

The Reparation Commission approved 
the revised terms of a convention with 
the German Government for facilitation 
of delivery of German goods within the 


XAMINE a Fisk Tire Compare it with devastated regions for the account of 


Germany’s reparation bill. Hitherto, on 


others point for point. See how far Fisk account of the opposition of French 
excels in bigness, strength, resiliency, good- manufacturers, little payment in kind 


| . ‘a has been made, but the need of the 
ooks and the safety of the thick, deep cut devastated districts and the ease with 


tread. Then remember that these are the ths din ee. alee: one. Bk mk tae 
qualities which are essential to satisfaction practice is expected to lead to large im- 


and low cost mileage mediate exportations. Under the terms 
' for this year’s payments, France has 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, the right to 950,000,000 gold marks’ 
for car, truck or speed wagon worth of goods. 

Russia—Foreign Minister Tchitche- 
rin, discussing the Hague Conference, is 
reported to have said: “We do not at- 

TESA tach any great hopes to the outcome of 

AN ATTRACTIVE : ? 
LOW PRICED STOCK these conversations. We believe the at- 
etn ager barat Poe titude of the French delegates will 
— again render impossible any joint agree- 
Wh ment of the powers.” Questioned about 
reel en important concessions in Rusia, he re- 
plied: “The Soviet Government is 


Speculation ready to enter into negotiations at any 


time with the Standard Oil about exploi- 

tation of the most important oil fields in 
Is At Baku and Grezny. Thus far the Soviet 
Government has not entered into any 


° e obligations in this respect with the 
High Piteh Anglo-Dutch oil interests.” 


Maxim Litvinoff, chief of the Soviet 
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Exhaustive Inde- Hp J To investi- ] Legations abroad, in a note to Poland, 





Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland, proposed 
a conference to fix a proportionate re- 
duction in armament by Russia and the 
states bordering on Russia. Litvinoff 
points out the double burden of arma- 


TWO OF OUR MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS | ments on Russia and her neighbors by 
RESULTED VERY FAVORABLY! the removal of a large section of the 


population from productive work and 

They covered two well known low-priced securities listed on the heavy expenses of taxation to main- 
the New York Stock Exchange. As the facts speak for them- tain armies. 

selves, we have no hesitation in recommending these stocks. Mexico—Finance Minister de la 

Huerta and the International Commit- 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS tee of Bankers on Mexico signed a 

Use This Coupon comprehensive agreement covering the 

FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, matter of Mexico’s defaulted obliga- 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York. tions. The agreement provides that the 


Gentlemen: Send me full particulars about your reports on the two attractive low- outstanding debts of Mexico will be 
priced stocks. Also tell me about your “SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER” of paid, but that the International Com- 


expert peewenanpeds advice on the following securities: . sine ter alee ah te ania > gow 
0c ee nian amieretir situation “will recommend that the 
bondholders make substantial adjust- 
ments of their rights.” Payments o! 
current interest will start Jan. 2, 1923. 
The settlement arrived at is subject to 
the approval of President Obregon. 




















pendent _ Reports Serie : gate thoroughly is 
on Individual Se- : the only safe thing 
curities. to do. 
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Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 344) 


standard issues, an investment attrac- 
tiveness not shared by many issues in 
the industrial list, which puts them in 
line to receive the benefit of overflow 
buying from the bond market; and a 
fairly clear outlook for good profits. 
There are very few rails that are not 
doing well as to net earnings, while 
there are many industrials, operating 
at a relatively high percentage, whose 
earnings outlook is not at all clear. 

Industrial stocks may suffer consid- 
erable further reactions without involv- 
ing the rails to an important degree. 
Therefore, for the man who is out of 
the market, the best opportunities for 
profits in the fall rise would seem to 
lie in the transportation group. Such 
standard stocks as Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois 
Central, Louisville & Nashville, New 
York Central, Norfolk & Western, 
Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific are 
the best purchases for a long pull. 

Atchison has prospects of a higher 
dividend rate, and so have Chesapeake 
& Ohio and New York Central. In the 
case of the latter, a desire to give the 
stock a market value above par for the 
purpose of financing through issuance 
of additional stock will probably be the 
impelling motive for a higher dividend 
rate. Illinois Central is making a very 
good earnings showing, especially when 
compared with the dismal results of two 
years or so ago. Louisville & Nash- 
ville, which was one of the few systems 
to turn over a large item of treasury 
cash to the Government under war op- 
eration, is in a strong position. 

Union Pacific’s recent statements, re- 
flecting a renewed plowing of funds 
into its magnificent property, have been 
disappointing to some. But there can 
be no doubt that the 10 per cent. divi- 
dend will be covered with a good mar- 
gin this year and for many years to 
come. Selling at a price to yield fully 
72 per cent., this stock is one of the 
outstanding bargains of the railroad in- 
vestment list. It should score, perhaps, 
the most extensive rise of any railroad 
stock within the next two years. 

Next to the rails the most attrac- 
tive group is the coppers. The lower 
price of the metal has brought copper 
back into demand for a wide variety 
of uses, and a persistent research and 
development campaign, backed by na- 
tional advertising, should be fruitful of 
ever-increasing sources of profits for 
copper producers. Anaconda, Inspira- 
tion, Chile, Chino, Kennecott, Miami, 
Cerro de Pasco, Ray, and Utah are all 
stocks to buy and hold. 

And there are some industrial stocks 
and specialties which have a. good 
earnings’ outlook sufficiently well 
known to assure for them strong sup- 
Port on all declines and to hold out 
the promise of higher prices on the 
market’s next broad forward move- 
ment. Among these may be mentioned 
Sears-Roebuck, U. S. Realty, Maxwell 
Motors “A” and “B” stocks, Central 
Leather, American Hide & Leather pre- 
ferred, Goodrich Rubber, Mullins Body, 
Westinghouse Electric, American Can, 
Endicott-Johnson, International Cem- 
ent, American Cotton Oil, American 

Linseed, and National Lead. 
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Pays for itself 


in minutes saved! 


HINK of the time lost with an inefficient desk. 
You reach for a lower drawer. It sticks. Bang! 
Five minutes wasted because you’ve jerked it 


out on the floor. 


You can’t find papers you want; 


your desk isn’t arranged to suit your requirements. 


Avoid such troubles by buying a desk built especially 
to prevent them. Note these three big advantages of 


Ce Efficiency Desk 


the 


1 No sticking desk drawers. 


Equipped with patented 


“Y and E” frictionless drawer slides—drawers can’t 


Write today for 
your copy of our 
new booklet. ‘“The 


con- 
tains many help- 
ful hints on office 
equipment. 

‘ you. 


2 Plenty of filing space. 
rm eee Work- drawers, spacious compartments in uppers and center. 


A desk where you can find things. 
models—your desk comes arranged especially to suit 


stick, jam or fall to the floor. 


Deep vertical files in lower 


Six different 


YAWMAN~‘? FRBE MFG.@. 
729 ST. PAUL ST. 


Branches and Agents in all Principal Cities 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For Four Score 
Years and Six 


‘The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 


With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers, 
the complete news of the banking world 
im a concise and readable manner. 


If you are interested in banking and 
are not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 


—————_ 


rin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in Amertea 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


15 cents a copy. 


95.00 per year. 
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—is the keystone of Cos- 
grove Service because we 
know that even such con- 
ditions as the present 
must not stop a wheel. 
Depend on this 

service. 












JOHNSTOWN 
NEW YORK Oak loy-Very) 
PHILADELPHIA STLOU! 
LONDON 
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Ask 
Forbes Investors’ Service! 


If you invest or trade in securities, you surely have some 
investment problems or securities which it will pay you 
to lay before the experts of FORBES INVESTORS 


SERVICE. 


Are your securities turning out as you expected? Are there 
better opportunities for you? Would it be profitable to hold or 
sell or switch? Or, are you contemplating the purchase of some 
securities,—about which you have not quite made up your mind? 
Are the intrinsic values there? What are the speculative pos- 
sibilities? Are they best for you, as an individual? 


You may have a certain sum available for investment. You 
do not know exactly which group of securities you should select. 
You may want income without regard to speculative possibilities ; 
or temporary income with probable appreciation of capital; or 
you may not care for income and are interested simply in the 
speculative upturn. Which securities will be most profitable? 


Our experts—skilled, trained and judicious,—have helped hun- 
dreds of investors to materially improve their positions, safe- 
guard their funds and increase the return on the capital invested. 
They will analyze your securities and problems from every: 
angle and will render their OPINION REPORTS! 


These Opinion Reports are not standardized, printed bulletins 
but personal, confidential letters made up in accordance with 
your individual desires and requirements. They are complete 
and authoritative. They contain as much advice, information 
and recommendations as you may require to increase your profits 
or to put you into better securities. 


Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 


“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds listed on New York 
Stock Exchange or Curb Market—$4 for one security; $10 for 
three securities. 

“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks—$6 for each stock. 
Recommendations of stocks and bonds to purchase, with full 
“Opinion Report” on each recommendation—$4 for one; $10 
for three; $25 for eight. 


Use coupon, if you like, or write us a letter. All infor- 
mation is held in strictest confidence. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 











FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check BOE D cccsssnscesccaccs for which send me “Opinion 
Reports” as follows: 
rT Price Paid (if now held) 
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Curiosity 

Little Willie had been hearing his father 
boast to his friends of his new car and its 
ability to take the steepest hills. At the 
Sunday supper table he suddenly astonished 
his parents by demanding: 

“Pa, does the Lord Almighty own a 
Dash six, too?” 

“Great Scott, no, son. Whatever put 
that into your head?” 

“Well, at Sunday School we had a hymn 
that went, ‘If I love Him, when I die He 
will take me home on high.’”—$5 prize to 
Ray Bedwell, 931 Wilhelm St., Defiance, 
Ohio. 

* * * 
A Stickler for Truth 

A horse trader, living in Georgia, had 
sold a superannuated horse to the colored 
minister. 

“He’s a good hoss,” he said, “and he’s 
all right—but, of course, he don’t look 
well. He jes don’t look well.” 

It was an irate minister who appeared 
the next morning at the door of the 
horse trader. 

“That horse you sold me is blind,” he 
said. 

“Ah know it,” replied the trader, “but 
didn’t I say he didn’t look well ?”—$1 prize 
to E. Webster, 106 West Thirteenth St. 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Honest Criticism 

A youth, reared in the backwoods of 
Aiabama, had an ambition to be something 
more than a farmer on a barren mountain, 
so he worked his way through college, 
coming out a civil engineer. After his 
graduation he was awarded a contract to 
build a branch line of a railroad running 
through the hills near the family home. 
When the contract was completed and the 
line had been opened for travel he brought 
his aged father down out of the ridges to 
see what he had done. The old man had 
seen a train once in his life, but had never 
seen a train go through a tunnel. 

“Do you mean to tell me that one of 
them there trains knows ‘nuff to go in that 
hole?” he asked. 

“Sure, wait and see,” said the son, 
“there will be one along in a minute.” 

So they waited and presently a train 
whizzed by and disappeared into the tunnel. 

“Well, what do you think of that, dad?” 
asked the son. 

“Well, they-done it that time, but one 
of these days that there engine is guin’ to 
miss the hole.”—$1 prize to Lloyd L. 
Jessup, Box 464, Newport News, Va. 

* * x 


His Part 
Boss: Well, Sambo, I hear you have 
been dealing some at that bucket shop; 
what were you, a bull or a bear? 
Sambo: Well, suh, boss, it ’pears lak 
ah was jest de goat.—$1 prize to B. C 
Bigler, Scenery Hill, Pa. 
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Stocks and Shares 

International Finance 

Poverty and Waste 

War and Lombard Street 

Money Changing 

Our Money and the State 

The Meaning of Money 

The Case for Capitalism 

War Time Financial Problems 
HE above books are all written by 
Hartley Withers, the English 

economist. 

To get down to rock bottom in ap- 
proaching the subject of finance we 
must return to English material. It is 
from the English that we derive our 
modus operandi, and while we have 
evolutionized it to fit in with American 
institutions, nevertheless the funda- 
mental factors are to be found only in 
the experiences of English finance. 

It so happens that Mr. Withers is the 
foremost popular economist of his age. 
It is not to be thought that he is pro- 
found to the point of obscurity. Neither 
is he the type to typify the super- 
ficiality which is so dear to the readers 
who do not wish to think for them- 
selves. Mr. Withers seems to occupy 
a middle point between the two which 
is accountable for his books being so 
popular not only with the “high-brow” 
type of economist but also with the 
“low-brow” business man. The style 
in which he writes is not stilted, is not 
stiff, nor is it too beautiful from the 
rhetorical viewpoint. In other words 
Mr. Withers knows something and his 
purpose is to convey this knowledge. 
He has an intuitive knowledge of ex- 
pression which is not “studied” and this 
permits great freedom in treating his 
subject. The emphasis is. on the sub- 
ject and not on the method of presen- 
tation. 

Therefore, if there is a desire upon 

the part of readers of this column to 
get a very good knowledge of general 
finance, it would seem that there could 
be no better method than to read the 
books written by Hartley Withers. 
They deal with a variety of subjects 
and while all of these subjects are 
inter-related, nevertheless there is very 
little conflict in the various published 
volumes. 
International Finance is particularly 
important to the American business man 
who wishes to keep abreast of the 
times. The banking machinery, the 
Problems of investments and securities, 
the questions of finance and trade, the 
evils of international finance, and reme- 
dies and regulations are outlined in a 
Manner which is understandable by the 
neophyte. Especially interesting is the 
chapter on Anti-Semitic prejudice, and 
the story of the Honduras loans. The 
reader will also find that the subject is 
treated from a moral viewpoint as well 
as from the scientific viewpoint. 

Money Changing is akin to this same 


By Robert L. Smitley 


subject and in view of the very vital 
effects that debased currency and dis- 
turbed exchange have on us in the 
United States this book should find a 
very enthusiastic audience. The busi- 
ness of international money-changing 
is even now little understood by the 
average business man. Even the bank- 
ing fraternity showed a fair amount of 
ignorance during 1920. One of the most 
baffling things to understand is the re- 
lation of services to the statistical fea- 
tures of the subject. These invisible 
factors are likely to be passed over in 
a less careful analysis with dire conse- 
quences where actual wealth is em- 
ployed. The problems of international 
payments, of finance bills, of interna- 
tional discount—where London “has it” 
on New York—and the importance of 
gold movements, are most excellently 
described. That there are only 180 
pages shows the “meat” of the subject. 


The Business of Finance describes the 
development of corporate enterprise, 
the method by which credit is obtained, 
the method by which capital is obtained, 
and above all the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of securities. Men who are 
managing the affairs of corporations 
might find much profit to themselves 
as well as their corporations through 
a knowledge of English methods in this 
respect. In addition there are two 
chapters on Investment Abroad and 
Finance and Government which relate 
to our own troubles. 


Stocks and Shares is probably the 


most popular book of this accomplished _ 


author. The title is significant, but the 
reader will find more real “juice” on 
the subject in general than in any other 
book which has been published. Its 
international character is particularly 
helpful to the man who desires to 
know. The treatment lacks the provin- 
cialism of the average book on the sub- 
ject. In fact, few, if any, United States 
economists would stoop to discuss this 
subject in book form. 


The Meaning of Money should be 
read by all. During these hectic days 
when the recurrence of debate is on 
about paper money, when we see the 
printing presses of Central Europe 
grinding out reams of beautiful “wall 
paper,” it is worth while to get down to 
rock bottom and to learn the real re- 
sults of debased currencies. The Bank 
of England and its operations come in 
for analysis and the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the bank rate, the market 
rate, reserves, and the bank return are 
interestingly told. To tell of these ap- 
parently dry-as-dust fundamentals in- 
terestingly is certainly a wonderful 
thing to do. 

The Case for Capitalism is of vital 


importance for the business man, espe- 
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Examine These 
Practical Text-Books 
on Finance and Banking 


“1S Sent on Approval 





ERE are three standard text- 

books through which you can 

secure, as have thousands of 
other students of business, a clear and 
thorough understanding of financial 
matters. They will show you in a prac- 
tical and business-like way how to 
manage all financial affairs of a con- 
cern and handle advantageously all re- 
lations with the bank. 


Business Finance 
By W. H. Lough 


A clear, thorough explanation of cor- 
poration finance, presented from the 
viewpoint of the organizer or financial manager 
of an enterprise. The author covers, with well- 
chosen illustrations, methods of securing and 
handling money and credit, relation of finance to 
business organization, and internal financial man- 
agement. 1917 (8th ptg. 1922). 631 Pages. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Banking Practice 
By L. H. Langston and N. R. Whitney 


A detailed survey, from the adminis- 
trative point of view, of practical bank- 
ing operations. The work charts and explains 
the main functions of a commerical bank—re- 
ceiving deposits, providing machinery for ex- 
change, making loans, and acting in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. Topics discussed include bank 
organization and management, paying, clearing, 
foreign exchange, accounting. 1921 (2nd ptg. 
1922). 395 Pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


Banking and Credit 


By Davis R. Dewey and M. J. Shugrue 


An intensively practical volume which 


combines the viewpoints of the business 
man and the banker and brings out the close 
tie-up of banking and every-day business opera- 
tions. It describes all ordinary credit instru- 
ments, showing how to use each effectively, ex- 
lains the banking structure, and discusses ana- 
ytically credit statements, bank balance sheets, 
——— etc. 1922. About 510 pages. Cloth, 


These works are widely used in 
leading universities. If you will 
sign and mail the coupon below, we 
will send you any or all, postpaid 
for examination. 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Go To Your Bookstore or Use This Coupon 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St., New York 


Please send me for examination the books I have 
checked below. Within five days of their reeeipt, I will 
remit the price as stated for those I retain, returning 
any others to you. 


_Foreign orders and those from U. S. posses- 
sions must be accompanied by remittance, which 
will be promptly refunded if the book is returned. 


(OD Business Finance—Lough, $3.00. 
(J Banking Practice—Langston and Whitney, $3.00. 
( Banking and Credit—Dewey and Shugrue, $3.00. 
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For catalog of publications on business, sent without 
charge, cheek here [] 
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and Reserve 


cial and Travelers’ 


Imports 


vestments 


world 





Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 





Commercial Banking, 
Domestic and Foreign 
Personal Accounts, Active 
Letters of Credit, Commer- 
Financing of Exports and 


American and Foreign In- 


Documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the 
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A Wealth Of 


Business 
Experience 


foreign trade. 





Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Every business day, year in and year out, 
the Bankers Trust Company is called upon 
to consider and help solve a variety of 
problems in connection with domestic and 


As a consequence it has acquired a wealth 
of business experience for the benefit of its 
customers, the use of which is not the least 
advantage of a banking connection here. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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57th Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 








cially when it looks as if our future 
contests were to be between labor and 
capital. The author makes it quite 
clear that increased output of goods 
on which prosperity depends cannot be 
made under any form of Socialism; 
that Capitalism does not rob anybody, 
but has wrought great benefits for all 
classes and will likely protect us from 
the deadly threat of universal standard- 
ization. This book simply slams all 
“isms” into atoms. 


Poverty and Waste views its subject 
from the advantageous position of an 
impartial observer, the respective cases 
for capital and labor, rich and poor, 
producer and consumer, being brought 
to the reader’s attention in a very con- 


vincing manner. Waste and poverty are 
the sore spots of economic existence. 
The factors which cause them are out- 
lined. 


Our Money and the State is a timely 
book just now. Balancing of budgets 
and “money watered by taxation” are 
worth reading. But the chapter on 
“the limits of government spending’ 
should be read by every representative 
and senator in Washington or in state 
capitols. 


War and Lombard Street and War- 
Time Financial Problems are books 
which are described by their names. 
Both are good books even for present 
day reading. 


How to Buy 

“The Science of Purchasing,” by Helen 
Hysell, published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York.—This business book 
ferms a remarkably complete handbook of 
the science of purchasing according to the 
most up-to-date practice. The author, 
herself, trained in the purchasing depart- 
ment of a large firm, has worked in close 
contact with the leading men in the pur- 
chasing field in the preparation of the 
book. All aspects of organization and use 
of the purchasing department are clearly 
presented. Altogether the volume offers 
the practical information that is of every 
day usefulness in the efficient and wide- 
awake purchasing department of any firm, 
large or small. 
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JHE average American 
ey was raised on the idea 
oe erga that the more people 





trade the better off he was. 


Like many good ideas, it has 
several sides. 


They all show themselves clearly 
in the tire business. 

* * * 

There are tires which prefer to 
compete largely on a price basis. 
Believing that the public is more 
interested in the dollars and cents 
they pay than in the worth of 
what they get. 

On the other hand, U. S. Royal 
Cords believe differently. 

And car-owners who use Royal 
Cords have a plus feeling which 
they get both from actual experi- 
ence, and because they realize the 
integrity of the manufacturer. 

People don’t think of Royal 
Cords as high-priced tires. They 
think of them as better tires. 

In the man who knows what a 








Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 


war-tax having been : 
included. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Cee 


Fifty-three 
Factories 
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Tire Competition « Good, Bad 
and Indifferent 


subject to war-tax, the | 
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good, faithful product the Royal 
Cord is, the tire that makes price 
its main argument hardly arouses 


more than a little curiosity. 3 
# * * 
So which is better? 
A tire that thinks a man has 
no judgment beyond his 
pocket-book? a 
Or a tire like the U. S. f 
Royal Cord—which : Y 
credits the public S 
with theinstinct 
for quality,and " 
the sense to ‘ih 
find out 
true econ- 
omy? 
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U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 


The Oldest and Lar; 
thirty-five Branches 


Rubber Organization in the World 
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A new kind of pioneering goes 
forward daily in our cities, our 
smaller towns, and through the 
open country. Spreading in every 
direction, reaching always toward 
new points of service, the copper 
pathways of electric power make 
new roads for human progress. 

This is the kind of thing men do as 


much for the hope that is in them as for 
the promise of gain. 


Searching for new applications, find- 
ing new and better methods, developing 
a constantly improving usefulness at a 
continually lessening cost; these are the 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


f The Highways of Progress 


daily objectives to whose attainment 
Electric Service is devoted, and for which 
Westinghouse engineering ever seeks new 
and greater contributions. 

Witness the newly operative enter- 
prise that markets in West Coast cities 
the power derived from mountain waters 
over four hundred miles away! Witness 
the great inland plants that now pro- 
duce a kilowatt of electrical energy from 
two pounds of coal, where but a few 
years ago twelve pounds per kilowatt 
stood for great efficiency! 

Surely there is no need to argue at 
length the truth of our headline—the 
pathways of power are the highways of 
progress! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 


@ 1922 W. E. & M. Co. 
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